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HIS BROTHER'S KEEPER. 


“BY MARION HARLAND. 





CHAPTER II. | Spirit of Home had been a welcome resident 


under that roof too long to be expelled by Sor- 

row; sat, gracious, at the hearthstone 

in the face of Shame. 
“Thank you, Mammy,” 





The night was pitch dark when Mark Up- 
shur stepped into it from the jaildoor. The 
river-fog swathed him like a moist sheet, but 


said Mar 
he took off his hat when he was ten steps away | briefly but gently, as she took his hat 
from the building and stood still on the with-| and drew back his chair for him. 


ered turf. The prison taint op- 
pressed and clungto him. He had 
treated the figure asa whim when 
others spoke of it. Now he felt the 
loathsome reality, as if the horror 
had been just created and for him. 
For the first time in the known 
history of his race one of the name 
was under the ban of the Law— 
a criminal captive. The naked 
truth was too monstrous for his im- 
an until he found himself 
alone, with the echo of the closing 
door in ear and heart—the door 
that sealed away his young, bril- 
liant brother from all that made 
human existence Life. He had 
prated to Wallace of opportunity 
and rehabilitation because he 
dared not say to him with brutal 
candor that a stained name could 
no more be cleansed 
from the stigma of 
proven crime than be- 
smirched snow be made 
white again. 

Faint dabs of light 
against the environing 
gloom told him that fa- 
miliar streets outlay 
the dreadful enclosure. 
homes tenanted b 
other side of the 


While she was 
pouring out his 
coffee, he in- 
happy | quired : 

the|' “Are there any let- 


There 
innocent people on 

ublic Square fence; people | ters?” 

he must face, homes he must pollute by en-| She feigned to wipe the 

tering! Great splashes of wet dropped — | wet from his sleeve with 


were 


him from the cedar tree under which he had | the corner of her apron. 
halted. ‘*Mars’ Mark, honey! 

“ His dews, rains and mists fall alike upon| won’t you please cat 
just and unjust,” he muttered. ‘“ Human jus-| your supper while it’s 
tice, even when interpreted by a Kirkpatrick, Got. before you bother 
seems kinder, sometimes, than Heaven’s! J with business letters? It’s 
had no part nor lot in my brother’s trans-|been ready a good 
gression, yet am partaker in his damnation!” | while.” 

He strode out of the square, turned the first} A wintry gleam touch- 
corner to avoid the thoroughfares, and wound | ed his lips, not his eyes. 
through alleys and across a weed-grown com-| ‘You will always 
mon to his own home. Although the house! have your way!” and he 
belonged to both brothers, Mark was well-to- | tried to obey. 

‘loin the world, Wallace poor. The patrimonial' She hovered noiseless- 
homestead could not be sold until the young- |ly about him, always 
er came of age. Meanwhile, Mark’s money, with some pretence of 
bequeathed by the rich aunt for whose husband service so tactfully ren- 
he was named, kept up the place. The family | dered he could not feel 
fortunes had been ruined by the war. As we it to be officious. Had 
have seen, Wallace’s pride rebelled against be- | her gee annoyed 
coming his brother's beneficiary at their him, he would not have 
mother’s death—a worthy sentiment, that, hu-| admitted it to himself. 
manly speaking, led to his ruin. |\She was all that re- 

At the click of the gate latch the house door | mained of his “ family,” 
swung back and a woman’s figure appeared|although there were 
against a lighted background. It wasa tall| three other servants on 
mulatto, dressed in mourning, and wearing a the place. He compre- 
white turban and apron. Daphne—or “ Mam-|hended perfectly why 
my” as she was called in the family—had been | she let him see none of 
































LJ 
his trial than he did with that orphan boy.” 

Mark’s gesture was imperative. 

“Stop there! Men go into earthly courts 
for justice, not mercy. Judge Kirkpatrick is 
an upright man, who did his duty fearlessly.” 

“Yes, sir!” humbly. “What I was going 


to ask you, Mars’ Mark is—isn’t there anything 
that can be done for him, if the Court has gone 
against him? 


Mars’ Aleck Kirkpatrick was 
here awhile ago, and said 
he’d call again about 
eight o’clock. He wants 
to get upa pardon-peti- 
tion and head it himself, 
if you'll allow it.” 

“T certainly shall not!” 
the deep voice thrilling 
with haughty resent- 
ment, the Upshur spirit 
dominant in mien and 
word. ‘What! evade a 
righteous penalty by pray- 
ing the public to have 
mercy upon the disgraced 
family! Would oceans of 
pity—would tons of writ- 
ten pardons, take the blot 
from our name, undo the 
wrong done to himself, 
to me, to the whole community 
when that boy was proved in the 
sight of the town and county to- 
day to beacommon thief! Wallace 
may have sunk low, but even he 
would not consent to owe his free- 
-dom to charity! I am surprised that 
Aleck Kirkpatrick should have 
suggested such a measure. I am 
ashamed that you should have 
listened to it.”’ 








Mrs. Upshur’s own maid, had nursed both of| them thisevening. She 


her sons from their birth, and since their moth-| was clearing the table when he introduced | 


er’s decease kept house and made home for| the subject that excluded all others from their 
them. Mark understood at a glance why she | thoughts. 
had put on the bombazine gown kept religious- | “You have heard all about it, I see.” 
ly for funeral-Sundays. er face was sad, her| “ Yes, sir. William stayed there — till it 
voice sweet in its mournful inflections; yet| broke up. I couldn't help hoping ——”’ 
she merely said : : She carried the laden tra m the room 
“T am glad you got home before it rained, | Returning after a while, » saw her young 
Mars’ Mark. It’ssuch an unpleasant night I | master seated in an arm-chair before the fire, his 
thought you might like to have supper in the | chin sunk on his chest, his arms folded. 
study.” |did not look up as she approached him. Her 
of the dining-room in which he and Wallace tained the measured music peculiar to the col- 
had eaten their silent breakfast together that | ored maids of that day, who were brought up 
morning. |with the refined gentlewomen they Served 
“The study” was his especial ‘‘den,” plainly | Her pronunciation and many of her turns of 
furnished, but full, in every corner, of lamp speech were so like Mrs. Upshur’s as often to 
and firelight. On a round table, draped with recall the lost mistress to those who had known 
white damask, was a supper tray, holding a her. Mark recognized this as she began her 
bright silver cream pitcher and sugar bowl, and apology : 
a single cup and saucer. An antique “foot-| ‘I beg your pardon, Mars’ Mark, for giving 
man” st on the hearth, and on it were a you more trouble when I ought to have tried 
coffee-pot, also of old family silver, a covered to comfort you. Only—you were both of you 
dish and one plate. Attractive as were the ap- ra babies, you know. From what William 
pointments of the repast, the array smote him told me, it would have gone easier with Mars’ 
with such a sense of Sarena and solitari- Wallace, if it hadn't been for Judge Kirkpat- 
ness as the acted tragedy of the day had not rick.” Her dark eyes gathered fire, her voice 
brought. With it all, } strength. ‘May the Almighty Judge of us al! 


1e was conscious of a 
throb of gra‘itude at gaining shelter. The deal more mercifully with him when he stands 


| 


He | 8 
| dinary criminals, 
In saying it she opened a door opposite that | eyes were red with weeping, but her voice re- | 


ription 50 Cents. 

Single Copies 6 Cents. 
strain of the criminal, but in utter prostration 
of heart and hope. For an hour he sat, his 


head in his hands, conscious of wretchedness, 
and naught else, the incommunicable anguish 
of a pone soul, irretrievably humbled. 

When at last the brooding hush of the room 
was stirred by his voice, it was with words 
drawn from the immortal classic read to him 
daily for a quarter-century in his mother’s 
gentle tones : 

“The waters compassed me about, even to 
the soul; the depth closed me round about; 
the weeds were wrapped about my head,” 

Then, shudderingly: ‘Such noisome, abom- 
inable depths! A living death to be borne 
Heaven knows for how many years, we are 
both so horribly young!” 

Aleck Kirkpatrick found him thus, and 
wrought with all the strength of his more san- 
guine nature to draw him into the light. 

“Dear old boy!” said the hale young fel- 
low—himself the embodiment of hope and 
youth, in his Saxon beauty and breezy voice, 
out of which he manfully kept the tears that 
blurred his sight—‘ you take a jaundiced view 
of the whole matter; are determined not to 
recognize any alleviation. There is not a man 
in town who is not praising you to-night, nor 
a woman who is not praying for you. Yet 
you persist in feeling and talking as if you 
were cut off from your kind. You must have 
noticed that even my father was affected when 
you stood up by Wallace. I have never seen 
1im so cut up by a trial before.” 

“Tt was but just that I should share the sen- 
tence,”’ said the dull monotone that wore into 
Aleck’s affectionate heart, ‘I hold myself re- 
sponsible in part, as I believe our Maker will 
ever hold me, for the boy’s sin. I am seven 
years his senior. Our mother’s last words to 
me were, ‘Look after 
my baby!’ ”’ 

‘As you have done! 
Never was a_ dying 
charge more faithfully 
obeyed.” 

“In the letter, per- 
haps. But, as Mammy 
could tell you, if she 
were less loyally dis- 
creet, for the past year 
I have not kept him so 
close to me as before. 
At times I have been 
semi-conscious that we 
were drifting apart, and 
drugged my conscience 
by saying that this was 
the transition age with 
him, when he would 
gird at leading strings. 
As man and man, we 
would understand one 
another by-and-by. 
When he brought me 
fewer stories of pranks 
and mistakes, confided 
to me his dreams and 
aims less freely, even 
when he preferred the 
society of younger and 
gayer associates, I let 
it pass, never asking 
myself if the fault 
might not be mine, 
not his; shut my eyes 
to what these signs 
portended. They were 








The housekeeper was brave-spirited enough 
not to yield the point, had she been sure of 
her position. 

' told Mars’ Aleck I was afraid you’d take 
that view of it,’ she said. “I know how 
you've been brought up, you see, and what 
your parents’ principles were; but, Mars’ 
Mark, dear! the penitentiary is an awful dis- 
grace. It does seem contrary to nature that 
an Upshur should be locked up along with or- 


” 


“It ought to be more contrary to nature and 


‘education for an Upshur to deserve to be there. 


Bring me my letters, if you please.” 


straws. Our world has 
seen, to-day the trend of the current that has 
stranded both our lives. My happiness made 
me selfishly negligent toa sacred trust. And— 
he—was—our—mother's baby !” 

“Mark!” Aleck tramped back and forth, 
his hands deep in his pockets, his hair rum- 
pled into a shock by his unguiet manipula- 
tion. “This is deucedly morbid! I cannot 
‘reason with a monomaniac. You sag down, 
‘a dead weight, on the arms that would 
|lift you. Judged by your standard, every man 
lis accountable for the misdoings of his kith 
‘and kin. Society would not hang together a 
| day if your premises were granted. You want 





He nodded as she brought them, and she|a doctor more than you « oa lawyer to-night. 


wisely withdrew. 
ness letters, as she had said. She may have 
anticipated the heavier shadow that fell upon 
his countenance when he saw the superscrip- 
tions. He opened the envelopes listlessly, 
glanced at the contents and pushed them aside. 
To-morrow he might be fit to read and answer 
them. For twelve hours he had not been | 
alone except during the walk from the jail to| 
his home; for eight hours he had borne the 
fierce blaze of public observation, writhing in- | 
wardly as ashy, sentient creature in the focus 
of a microscope. Reaction came to him, not| 
in the plentiful tears that eased the nervous’ 


There were six—all busi-| I'll go home, and call again to-morrow. These 


qualms of pride and conscience about the par- 
on are sheer Quixotism, fine-drawn, untena- 
ble and altogether donkeyistical.” : 

He caught up his hat. Mark arose, with no 
sign of concession in feature or gesture. 

“You are always the kindest of friends, Al- 
eck. I am not insensible to the worth of that 
which I risk losing by what you cannot but 
consider mulish unreason.” 

The blonde Hercules took him by the shoul- 
ders, gazed into his eyes in a sort of ferocity of 
tenderness. 

“ Don’t say that again! You oughttoknow 


a So 
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you will know when you are sane—that you 
can never be less to me than you have been 
since we played marbles ree and squab- 
bled over mud-pies. And my father, dear boy! 
You must not him malice. With all his 
show of iron-sheathed sympathies, he is your 
oa ~~ He oe 8 = ree, © ch 
was near forgetti m yish pettishness. 
He ‘hepes you will not leave home and sta 
but stand in your lot, trusting in yourself 
Heaven.’ That is much for the Pater to say. 
He is a mongrel Bratus-Caligula- on 
bench, but he has a heart a 
it just now for the son of his old friend.” 
‘What message did your sister send?”’ 
The query was projected so abru z, Ss os 
companying glance so _ keen, ec 
ualled: 


q 

“Kate! well—none, in so many wo 
cept love and all that, of course. is awfully 
upset, I believe. Mother said something to that 
etfect when Kate didn’t come down to supper. 
If you would like to send a note or any- 


thing —— 

« Nothing, thank you. She will comprehend 
that J cannot write first. J comprehend what 
you dare not tell me.” 

9 oe my word!” blustered Aleck, vehe- 


mently. 
“ There, old friend !"’ Mark almost laughed— 
paag. manor y some! that cleft the darkness only 


ex- 


to reveal fathomless glooms beneath. ‘‘ True as 
steel and tas water. You are right 
in deferring argument until’ to-morrow. I may 
be more ly stunned by then. A 


para- 
lytic once told me that he had had only what 
might be termed a dream of sensation in the 
affected side for ten years. His was a 1 ys 
numbness—atararia, I think he called it. I 


ag eee hg ee hope!” 
Night an . when he came 


Pi were gone 
down to breakfast. The garden bushes and 
turf-edged walks were wet, as with showers 
although no rain had fallen. The vapors had 
lifted themselves into a film against the sky. 
esterday been bleak, to-day was blear. 
They had many such in the valley watered by 
the muddy river with the consonantal Indian 
name. Breakfast was ready in the study, 
where supper was laid overnight; a roarin 
wood-fire played on the old silver and stain 
the side of the white cloth next to it. 
y bade her young master “Good morn- 
mg" respectfully, and lifted the coffee-pot to 
the table at his entrance. Two letters lay by 
his plate. There was a comforted look on 
Mammy’s face he was too pre-occupied to ob- 
serve. She knew the superscription on one of 
the letters, and had talked with the bearer of 
the other. The ney mourner’s house was 
not left unto him desolate, she said in her de- 
yout soul; his existence was not to be aimless- 
ly vacuous. She had kissed the larger of the 
two envelopes before putting it uppermost 


. where Mark’s eyes would fall on it the moment 


he sat down. It was cream-laid and perfumed. 
Kate Kirkpatrick used the same kind of 
sachet-pow: m one oe to another, or- 
dering it from New York, but would never tell 
other girls what it was. It floated from her 
gowns, her handkerckiefs, her writing paper, 
which yet never seemed to hold it in them- 
selves, Mark inhaled the delicate breath 
before he espied the broad, square letter. With 
the true masculine instinct of secretiveness, he 
left it untouched until Daphne had served him 
and quitted the room. 

He took up the envelope and looked at it. 
One might have sup him a stranger to 
the tall, angular chi phy modelled after 
the prevailing fashion own as “ English.” 
He turned it over deliberately and examined 
the seal. It bore the Kirkpatrick crest—an 
upraised arm, the hand brandishing a r. 

e motto was “I make sicker.” Kate 
proudl pointed out to him an allusion to it in 
‘The Scottish Chiefs.” It was odd he should 
recall that now. A reflection of the lightning- 
, veage that had shocked Aleck played over the 

rk visage. 

“TI make sicker!’’ he muttered. ‘“ Can even 
she?” He believed that he knew the purport 
of the communication, yet the first words 
excited a horrible heart-nausea; his lips grew 
white, his fingers ice-cold. 

“My pear Mr. Upsuur:” 

He and Kate had learned the alphabet from 
the same book, and been lovers ever since. 
Had he read no further; the whole hideous 
truth was his. 

“J have had a sleepless night—the first in 
my life—and am exhausted with weeping. I 
seem so old and careworn I hardly believe in 
my own identity. With my usual cheerful 

hilosophy I hoped for the best until the blow 

ll. eck’s prophecies misled me, too; but I 
do not wish to reproach him. He meant well. 

“You have often said I was a creature of the 
sunshine. I should soon die, were I forced to 
linger long in such gloom as this. You would 
be the first to protest against such cruelty. I 
must have light and warmth, like any other 
delicate, joy-loving thing. Who would con- 
demn a buttertly to live underground? You 
have called me ‘ Mignonette,’ sometimes, you 
know. That does not blossom in the shade. 

“ Reserve at this crisis would wrong both of 
us. I am not a Rachel Russell, or a Margaret 


More, or anybody else strong and grand; only | I 


a petted, fragile, unheroic girl, who would but 

d to your burdens, they tell me you be- 
haved nobly in the Court-Room —— 

“(The Court-Room! O, Heaven! that [— 
Kate Kirkpatrick—should ever have a personal 
interest in a criminal trial!) 

“Your fortitude does not surprise me. I 
know how strong and self-poised you are. 
This letter will not be ashock to you. Your 
sound sense and knowledge of life, your just 
conception of what is due to me—have already 
told you that from the moment of your broth- 
er’s conviction you and I became merely 
friendly acquaintances. You have tried to sa 
as much to me several times, but I thought it 
my. duty not to listen to talk of separation 
while the issue of the trial was uncertain. 
Still, you must have been prepared in a meas- 
ure for the Inevitable. 

“Rest assured that nothing can ever abate 
the sincerity of my interest in the welfare of 
my early playfellow, the esteemed associate of 
later years. We will have no leave-taking, no 


ad | since he first had the habit of glan 


who do not waste time in over 
is and 


other home where your sad is unknown, 
believe that I on Rarer be hy ag 
“ our 
“ KaTHARINE Pace 


scenes, no heroics. We are eatunie petgte 
w 
you 


mesh of sun- 
beams in her hair, heaven’s tenderest blue in 
her prevent a mellow, traiuante voice. There 
had not so much as a passing temper. 


in the eighteen-months-long summer of 
actual betrothal. Her bright evenness of 
= and womanly tact averted the risks 
that might have arisen from his less equable 
as) — pe ap 

“ We are pre-destined counte ” was one 
of Kate’s graceful sayings. “ possesses 


what the other has not.” 

She brushedeverything away—memory, love, 
hope—as the colored butler, y’s son, was 
sw the dead leaves from the porch 
under his study windows. He came between 
her and the sunshine. All that she asked of 
him, henceforward, was that he would stand 
aside and cease to cast a shadow over her. The 
lips he had kissed times without number, the 
eyes that answered his loveful gaze, the beauti- 
ful head that had lain on his shoulder—the 
woman who.had sworn to be his forever— 
belonged to ‘him less now than to any other 
man alive. 

He wrote a single line to go with the parcel 
of letters and gifts my found him cording 
at a side-table when she reappeared. 

“ My pear Miss KirkPaTRICK : 

“ As usual pe are thorough in your meas- 
ures. I thank you. 

“Mark Harmon Upsnur.” 

His back was toward the housekeeper, and 
she accosted him without ee. 

“Have you any orders for William, Mars’ 
Mark?” 

“Yes. Send him tome. I have an errand 
for him to do.” 

He cut the cord with his pen-knife, snepeed 
the blade shut, and pushed the parcel further 
from him. She could not see his face, but the 
metallic ring of his voice accorded well with 
the dogged set of shoulders and head. The 
woman spoke timidly ; 

“ Excuse me, Mars’ Mark; but if 
going to send some books to Mars’ 
you won't forget his flowers?” 

“ What!” 

She cast a frightened glance at the livid face 
ons burning eyes, and pointed to the breakfast 
table. 


“Mrs. Scott’s Reuben told me when he 
brought the letter that they were for Mars’ 
Wallace.” 

He held the second envelope in his hand 
while he watched, from the side-window over- 

his messenger take the 


looking the : 

way, parcel in hand, to the Kirkpatrick man- 
sion. With the nameless outward sense, so 
much a thing apart from volitiof that it is 
often phenomenally active in moments of 
complete mental abstraction, he saw that the 
house was of dark red brick, with white facings 
to the windows anddoor. The roof was slate, 
a pediment on the street side was pierced Fos 
round latticed opening. A semi-circular 


ou are 
allace, 


light was over the front door; outside of the 
latter a , square porch. The vines trained 
up the si were almost bare; only 

brown scraps 


clung here and there to the 
trellis. The windows of Kate’s room were hun 
with white muslin. How many years was it 
gat them 
hy thing before he went to bed every 
night 

illiam swaggered jauntily in his walk as 
he undid a idh-gate in the boxwood h and 
disappeared at the back of the house. In five 
minutes his mission would be accomplished— 
Kate would know how free she was. A gro- 
tesque element mingled with the rejected 
lover's gloomy musi: @ vague on as 
to whether or not should see the smoke 
rising from her chimney, the tindery bits sail- 
ing skyward, should she bura his letters on 
her hearthstone. At this point he became 
aware that he was crushing the unread letter 
in an iron 7 

A broad, tenuous sheet of winter sunlight 
fell about him where he stood; wavering gray 
shadows of wind-driven leaves flitted over the 
page as he unfolded it. He was as much inter- 
ested in them as in the signature at the foot of 
the fourth page. 

“ Sidney Scott,” he said, half-aloud. “‘What 
can she have to say to me?” 

Sidney Scott was Kate Kirkpatrick’s second 
cousin. The girls were much together, and so 
dissimilar in manner and character that Mark 
sometimes disliked what looked like brusque- 
ness in the former. 

The letter began, as her speech often did, 
abruptly: 

“You do not need written or spoken words, 
dear friend, to assure = how warmly Mamma 
and I sympathize with you in your great grief. 
write less to tell you this than to protest 
against what may weigh needlessly woe you 
now that yesterday's ordeal is over. You have 
been such a brave life-warrior, so true to eve 
trust, so rigid in your self-discipline, and full 
of thought for others, that you will be hard 
upon Mark Upshur at this juncture. If I 
could but persuade you that you have, thus 
far, done your best for Wallace, always and 
everywhere, you would be the better prepared 
to continue your guardianship. For he never 
og you more than at this very day and 

our. 

“He is a dear boy, warm-hearted and high- 
spirited, full of rw possibilities. One fa 
step does not nullify these facts. Nor does the 
‘first step count’ for much, if restraining forces 
are brought to bear in season. The Law 
admits that at the end of two years he will be 
rid of the nominal consequences of his fault. 





What right have sinning men and women to 
protract the penalty indefinitely? This is what 
common sense says. I know how our Blessed 
Lord would have us act. 


j ee ee es. 


of Fritzhall; a blonde, like | i 
in| her brother, with a glittering 


“ First of all—make our poor friend feel that 
our love for him is stronger than ever before, 
because his need of it is sorer. 
look to him to right the 
his better nature, and 


finally—to help him! 
iS — a4 of _ 
as strengthening m to rthem by 
ever Vales him go. I think most doubters 
the Father's love and pity n by disbelief 
in us will lead Wallace 
Brother whose devout 


“The ona for Wallace, with the love 
of his old Fas en esta Be sure you say * love,’ 
and tell him that chrysanthemums always 
— me of om in penne a 

“In and in ours truly, 

mo sew a Mist dievnr Scorr.”’ 

On the table lay a great sheaf of chrysanthe- 
mums, milk-white, except where a line of fra- 
grant fringe was touched with lest rose- 
color. They were bound ther by a broad, 

n ribbon, and caught in a loop of this 
was a little golden anchor which Mark had 
seen on the girl’s watch-chain. 

[To be continued.} 





ALL THE YEAR ROUND IN THE HOME, 
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PUTTING UP WOOLENS.—HOUSEHOLD HYGIENE. 


With the first of May the Spring is fairly 
upon us. In northern latitudes, the trees are 
not yet in full leaf and there are raw days and 
searching winds still in store. But even here 
there are a blueness of the sky, a penetrating 
warmth ofthe sun’s rays, a swelling of leaf buds 
shat brin a than Lee wares ter of the 

pring. pussy willows, thetrai utus, 
the innocence that covers the moist roadsides 
and the atacg seseione with its blue and 
white stars, the delions, the crimson tassels 
of the maple, all proclaim that Spring is at the 


My ee 

e balmy days that bring delight to every 
one, entail also tresh cares upon the house- 
k . Her housecleaning may be fairly out 
of the vee by now, but hitherto it has been too 
early to think of putting up furs and woolens. 
Along the Atlantic coast and among the New 
England hills there is even now an occasional 
zephyr from the zone that makes winter 
wrappings acceptable. By the middle or latter 

rt of the month, however, they may a 

laid aside with tolerable security, altho 
it is safe to wear heavy under flannels until the 
settled warm weather has arrived. 

The furs are generally the most difficult arti- 
cles to put up carefully. If there are hand- 
some wraps to be kept from one season to an- 
other they would best be committed to the 

of a furrier. For a certain ntage of 

their value, he will keep them during the sum- 

mer, dress them in the fall and return them in 

order. Sealskins, it is claimed, do not at- 

tract moth, but they are often trimmed with 
other fur that is less secure from damage. 

When furs are to be kept at home, they 
rr bog first be wee gr and aaneney, te + 

odge an moth-eggs that may have n de- 

ited in them, and then securely pinned up 
in unbleached muslin. The large “Tarrene” 
bags that cost only fifty cents each are boons to 
the housekeeper. They hold a great number of 
articles and are said to be proof against moth. 
A camphor chest or a cedar-lined closet is 
equally valuable, although even with these it is 
prudent to be on the safe side and to wrap up 
=e piece before consigning it to the closet or 
coffer, 

Woolen dresses, that will not be needed 
during the summer, cloth wraps, overcoats, 
knit wear of every kind, such as skirts, tippets, 
mittens, hoods, etc., under flannels, extra 
blankets, should all undergo careful examina- 
tion before they are wrapped up. They should 
be hung on a line in the sunshine and well 
beaten. Then hems, seams and folds should 
be scrutinized for ye larvee. The paper 
and cloth casings that will keep moth out will 
also keep them in, and they may live all sum- 
mer as luxuriously as would a mouse inside of 
a cheese, 

The time-honored precautions of gum-cam- 
phor and tobacco are declared nowadays to be 
utterly useless. It is ee by those who 
should be experts that neither preventive has 
any effect, either good or bad, upon the moths. 
However this may be, there are still enough 
housekeepers who cling to the old traditions to 
prevent the use of such protections falling en- 
tirely out of favor. 

Better than any other precautionary measure 
is the careful folding of my clean woolens 
in paper or muslin, and the closing of — 
crack or crevice by which moths might’ wor 
their way in. Newspapers are said to be prefera- 
ble to anything else for wrapping woolens, but 
they are so liable to tear that an outer covering 
of cloth is advisable. Many women dispense 
with the paper altogether and employ only the 
one wrapping of stout unbleached cotton cloth 
securely sewed or pinned about the enclosed 
woolens. 

Articles of a kind should be put up together. 
It causes additional trouble in the fall to have 
to search for the waist and skirt of a gown in 
separate parcels, or to find flannel vests and 
knit mittens in one , while other under- 

Furs should by themselves. Muffs and 
been well brushed out first. A piece of paper 
laid over the top and the lid put on over it isa 

rotection and the risk of moth is still further 
essened by wrapping the box in newspaper. 





rinkled among them and paper placed under 
| the closely-fitting cover. Underwear should all 
be kept together. Every parcel should have its 


contents distinctly written on the outside. 
This marking should be done as each parcel is 
made up. uch large pieces as heavy over- 
coats or blankets should be pinned or sewed in 
cotton sheets and then packed in a large trunk 
or box. 

The ravages of the silk moth have also to be 
guarded aguinst. This eats silk, satin or velvet 
with as much apparent e ment as his ple- 


bian brother finds in devo woolen. Hand- 
some gowns are injured by rolled into 
compact bundles and left thus all summer. 


They should be folded carefully, wrap 

loosely in sheets and laid in closely-fitting bu- 

reau drawers. Lining the drawers with news- 
rs is an additional safeguard. 

Jarpets or rugs that are not to be used during 
the hot months should be well beaten—by the 
steam carpet-beating process, if possible—rolled 
tightly, wrapped in unbleached cotton cloth 
and this securely sewed. Thus protected, even 
the buffalo moth may be defied. 

The soft airs of Spring, delightful though 
they may be, are not free from danger. They 
induce imprudence that is apt to be requited by 
heavy colds, when one of the violent changes, 
common in our climate, comes with a sudden- 
ness that finds one all unprepared. Less dan- 
gerous, but almost as unp ro is that relax- 
ation of the whole system, styled Spring fever. 
Who has not known the languor, the partial or 
total loss of appetite, the tendency to sleepless- 
ness, the disinclination for exercisé and the de- 

ression of spirits that come with the first warm 

ys? The physique that has been toned up 
by the bracing air of winter suffers from the 
too quick reaction. Later on, one really feels 
the greater warmth of summer less than this 
first unseasonable heat. 

The best remedy for Spring fever is found in 
regular habits, simple diet, fresh air and exer- 
cise. Early hours should be kept. A warm 
bath before retiring will predispose one to 
drowsiness. In the morning, a cold sponge 
bath for those who cannot bear the shock of a 
cold plunge, followed by a brisk rubbing with 
a rough towel to restore the circulation, will 
start one on his day’s work in a glow that 
should last for a few hours, at least. 

Hot breads, foods and a prppteder 
ance of meat should be avoided. It is rather 
early for the regular spring fruits, except at the 
South, but when strawberries cannot be ob- 
tained, oranges may be used instead. Cereals 
of some kind should compose the principal 
parts of one’s breakfast. Salads of all sorts 
should be eaten freely and such ns as spin- 
ach, dandelion, broccoli, sea-kale, etc., should 
2. + on every table. 

n excellent remedy for a predisposition fo 
biliousness consists in the juice of a lemon di- 
luted with a little water and drunk on retiring, 
or just before breakfast. It may be slightly 
sweetened, if desired. Violent exercise should 
be avoided, but long leisurely walks should be 
taken in the freshness of the morning or the 
cool of the afternoon. When one is unable to 
do this, much time should still be passed on 
the porch or in the Loony whenever the 
weather permits. Horseback riding is excel- 
lent, if not carried to excess. One should never 
allow oneself to become so weary that there is 
no healthy rebound after the first fatigue has 
worn off. 

Now is the time for the housekeeper to guard 
the health of her family by intelligent care of 
the home. Besides the oversight of the diet, 
already referred to, she should bestow especia| 
vigilance upon the ventilation. The windows 
and doors should be left open constantly when 
the weather permits, to admit all the fresh air 
that will enter. The sunshine should be allowed 
to come into each room for a short time ever 
day, to sweeten and dry the atmosphere. Beds 
should be left to air for a longer time than in 
cold weather. Garbage should not be allowed 
to accumulate and the sewerage should receive 
especial attention. 

he housekeeper must not fall into the old- 
fashioned fault of tabooing all fires except that 
in the kitchen after the first or middle of May. 
There will be chiily days all through the 
summer when a blaze on the hearth will be 
desirable. Itis especially necessary where there 
are young children. They should be dressed 
and undressed in front of a fire at which their 
feet may be warmed. A fire dissipates dampness 
to a wonderful extent and is invaluable for 

urposes of ventilation. It is a necessity in 

istricts afflicted by malaria in any form, and 
does more good as a preventive than unlimited 
dosing. 
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[For Tue Lapras’ Home JouRNAL.] 
DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN WOMEN. 





Frances E. Willard, President of the W. C. 
T.U. Her Life, Work, Methods, and 
Domestic Environment. 


“‘ How is it possible for one person to accom- 
lish the enormous amount of work which 
rances Willard manages to crowd into her 


life?’”’ This was asked not long since when a 
party of friends were discussing woman’s work 
and in particular the wonderful achievements 
of the President of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. A partial account had 
just been given of the hundreds of conventions 
she attends every year, the thousands of letters 
which are answered in her voluminous cor- 
respondence, the scores of B ew | and pointed 
articles which she throws o 

effort, the books which she has written, and 


the ones she is now preparing.for the press had 


been cited. The question may be answered b 


a glance at her life and the excellent methods 


whith systematize her work. 

Frances E. Willard was born in the pretty 
village of Churchville near Rochester, New 
York, fifty-eight years ago. 


habits, clear, active ee 
average of long life. Her girlh 
on the banks of Rock river in Wisconsin, 
among the woods, in view of distant prairies, 
near to Nature’s heart and h 
the demands of conventional 
rom and played and sang the days away, 


and a general 


climbing trees, hunting birds-nests, exploring 


the labyrinths of the field-mouse’s habitation, 
and culling wild flowers and sweet herbs, 


without a restraint or care to sober her young 


bubbling spirits. 
Miss 


the essays in her charming and helpful book, 
““ How to Win,” how on her seventeenth birth- 
day, when visitors from the city were expected, 


her mother insisted that she should have her 


hair “done up”’ like other young ladies and be 
dressed and conduct herself more a la mode. 


Her only sister, a lovely girl, the story of 


whose short life has been told by Miss Willard 
in her book “Nineteen Beautiful Years,” 
away in the bloom of ber youth, and in 


i378 her only brother, Oliver, a young man of 
great strength and sweetness of character, at 


one time editor of the Chicago Post, died, 


leaving Frances the sole comfort of her mother 


who still survives in a hale and useful old age 
at the home in Evanston, Ill. The family 
came to Evanston when Frances was e 
years of age. She entered the Women’s 
at that place and graduated with honors, so 
that she was immediately elected to its pro- 
fessorshi 
twenty-three. Later, she made a trip to Europe, 
remaining two years and a half, during which 
time she traveled extensively in Great Britain, 
the Continent and the far East. U 
return she was made Dean in the College and 
Professor of ésthetics in the University, 
which was composed of several institutions 
which co-operated in an educational plan. 
She was the first woman ever elected president 
of a college. 

In 1874, at the age of thirty-five, Miss 
Willard’s life-work seemed plain before her. 
She had been elected to a 
position at the head of the college, her tastes 
were quite in accordance with quiet, scholarly 


work as educator of the young, particularly of 


her own sex, and events seemed to point to an 
honorable service in this quiet field among the 
flowers of thought and philosophy. But the 
destiny which shapes our ends had a larger, 
fuller experience and service in store for 
Frances Willard. 
Ohio, aroused to action by the danger which 
threatened every hearthstone, menacing the 
most precious sanctities of home, goaded to 
violence by the fiend which consumed not only 
the bodies but the souls of their dear ones, 
fought their memorable crusade against saloons 
and alcohol. Frances Willard was moved by 
an irresistible impulse to enter the work. She 
at once resigned her position, sacrificing at the 
first step a salary of twenty-four hundred 
dollars a year. his left herself and her 
mother without any means of support. In 
view of privation, against the earnest advice of 
many friends, without experience in temperance 
work, this woman soon displayed all the ele- 
ments of a martyr and a reformer, resolved to 
devote herself to the temperance work. The 
movement which was the spontaneous uprising 
of hundreds of desperate women, was entirely 
without organization, with no defined meth- 
ods, without any financial income to maintain 
its working or afford means of subsistence to 
its managers. By August of 1874, Miss Willard 





without apparent 


Her heredity is 
largely in favor of a high, noble, self-sacrificing 
character, for her ancestors on both sides were 
devoted Christian people, of simple, vigorous 


ood was passed 


appily free from 
fife where she 


illard describes pathetically in her 
diary, from which excerpts are made in one of 


ighteen 
Satees 


of Natural Science, at the age of 


n her 


ife-tenure of her 


In that year the women of 


had used every penny of her money, and was 
without the slightest prospect of pecuniary 
means of livelihood in the new field which she 
had entered. At this juncture she received a 
letter from the President of the Normal Insti- 
tution of New York City, offering her the 
position of Lady Principal with a salary of 
twenty-five hundred dollars a year. The next 
mail on the same day brought another letter, 
urging her to accept the presidency of the 
W.C. T. U. of Chicago, a society which had 
neither funds, headquarters, organization or 
methods, held together only by a strong pur- 

se and which had made only one point in its 

istory, but that a forcible one, having carried 
a petition to the City Council for the Sunday 
closing of saloons and been in imminent danger 
of being mobbed in the City Hall. 

With a lack of that worldly prudence which 
we call reason, and a blind confidence in the 
ultimate concurrence of improbable events 
which was certainly Utopian, seeing that 
Providence does not now work by miracles but 
through common agencies, Miss Willard de- 
clined the handsome salary and taking poverty, 
absolute privation, as her lot, went to her new 
post. She found work ready to her hand and 
set about it with characteristic energy. The 
ladies of the organization were led by her calm 
ignoring of means as applied to the end of daily 
bread and clothing, to believe that she had an 
income, and for three months she labored, 
often hungry, lacking suitable attire and walk- 
ing weary miles because she was too poor to 
ride. At last, quite worn out with hard work 
and meagre living, Miss Willard fell ill and 
her mother, who had seen with serious concern 
what the outcome was to be, then made a vig- 
orous remonstrance which resulted in a letter 
from Miss Willard to the White Ribbon 
women which brought back a handsome check 
and the continuance ever since of a fair salary. 
When the National Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union was formed she was offered its 
eememnaeay 4 but declined, taking upon herself 
nowever the onerous duties of corresponding 
secretary. This she held to within a short 
time before her election in 1879 to the presi- 
2 she before declined. 

After long consideration Miss Willard was 
led to advocate Woman's Suffrage a privelege 
essential to their full usefulness in society and 
as a result the Nationai W. C. T. U. is almost 
a unit for the ballot as a temperanae weapon. 
Within ten years she has, with her vast army 
of women followers, allied herself with the 
Prohibition Party. Another great step was 
the adoption of the White Cross Social Purity 
movement by the National W. C. T. U., and in 
1885 when no other woman could be found to 
speak in the cities of the United States upon 
this most delicate and difficult subject, Frances 
Willard took the platform and in her sin- 

larly gifted manner, with infinite tact and 

elicacy which yet carried great force and con- 
viction, she addressed audiences in nearly every 
State in the Union. 

During the first ten years of her temperance 
work Miss Willard traveled from fifteen to 
twenty thousand miles a year, and though the 
statement seems incredible, averaged one meet- 
ing a day throughout the entire period. She 
wrote letters and planned work while going 
between the towns in which she spoke. In the 
year 1883 she visited every one of the thirty- 
eight states and nine territories of the United 
States, besides several of the Canadian prov- 
inces, organizing and inspiring Women’s Tem- 
perance Unions in nearly every place where 
she spoke. She is the real founder of the 
World's W.C. T. U., though at her request an 
eminent English woman, Margaret Bright 
Lucas, stands at its head. Miss Willard com- 
posed and started the ‘“ World’s Petition” 
which is now being circulated in every civilized 
country, to which she hopes to secure two 
million names. It will then be presented to 
every civilized government by delegations of 
White Ribbon women. Itis probable that 
Miss Willard will be one of that delegation 
which will start out upon its mission within a 
few years. Besides several books of which 
Miss Willard is the author, her thousands of 
persuasive speeches, printed and unprinted, her 
temperance and Social Purity Tracts which fall 
as thick as leaves in Vallambrosa all over the 
country, she is a contributor to various mag- 
azines, answering with as delightful cheerful- 
ness the solicitations of charity papers as the 
remunerative calls of numerous high-paying 
editors. She receives and answers some twenty 
thousand letters a year, and yet has time for 
friendly correspondence and never fails in 
prompt response to all personal — of 
whatever nature. We return to the question, 
“ How is it possible for one person to do it 
all?” It would not be possible to many people 








‘ ‘ ay) 
in her manner of delivery. As an organizer 


Miss Willard has no equal among American 
women.” And in this executive faculty lies 
her success more than in anything else. We 
have listened to her upon the platform, let us 
‘0 to her home at Evanston, Illinois, to “ Rest 
ttage,” which is a rambliug and picturesque 
dwelling, with front gables, massive elm trees 
near the street and a giant, distorted, monster 
oak in the large yard. Here Miss Willard lives 
with her mother now many years past eighty, 
who yet keeps a superintendence over the do- 
mestic affairs, Miss Gordon who is Miss 
Willard’s private secretary and right hand, two 
secretaries and a stenographer who are all of 
them =o or widows prominent in the 
W. C. T. U. Through these capable hands 
passes an enormous daily correspondence and 
the execution of the multifarious and taxing 
work pertaining to forty departments of the | 
W.C.'T. U. Miss Willard affords herself the 
luxury of being the head of the Union, because 
she found that for the good of the cause her 
mental labors must not be cramped or stunted 
by the attempt to be also the hands. So highly 
do her assistants value her quietude of mind 


lieve her of all the common cares of life. “ Not 

only is she never brought up with a question 

as to dinner or the fact that the pillow-cases 

are wearing out, but her clothes are purchased 

for her, are made in a tasteful manner without | 
a thought from her, and whenever she wishes 
to go out or start on a journey, even the} 
smallest accessories, gloves, veil, handkerchief, 
and purse are put into her hand. She does 

not burden her mind with her engagements. 

When the time.draws near, Miss Gordon tells 

her she is due at such a place, packs her valise, 

consults the weather as to comfortable wraps, 

lays her wardrobe upon the bed ready to don, | 
arranges her hair becomingly, sees to the lace 
about her throat and wrists, provides car 
tickets, trunk checks and traveling comforts, 
has in her satchel the manuscript Miss Willard 
may need—acting in her comprehensive office 
as maid, business manager, courier and friend. 
So freed from all the petty cares and perplex- 
ities of existence, Miss Willard can let her 
brain work and toss off, en route, letters to 
friends, random thoughts, magazine articles or 
paragraphs for her books. It is this proper 
valuation of the essentials in her work, this 
system which enables her to think and speak 
and write untrammeled by sordid concerns, 
that make her the power she is. 

It is this good judgment which has enabled 
her to select everywhere the most capable 
women as leaders in the subdivisions of the 
National Temperance Union. 

Frances illard writes in a book-lined, 
picture-hung room, in the second story of the 
cottage at Evanston. Upon the wall so that it 
confronts every visitor 1s the line from Dante 


“For who knows most, him loss of time most 
grieves.”’ 


In spite of the sunny, attractive aspect of the! 
pleasant apartment, few care to linger after re- 
ceiving this general yet very pointed, hint of 
the busy mistress. In chatting with a recent 
visitor Miss Willard said : 

“My home is filled with gifts, for I have} 
neither time nor money to spend on home- 
making. It’s really a fact that I haven't acent | 
myself—I don’t think a reform worker ought | 
to have. I make a point of disposing of all I 
have after I have paid my current expenses. 
That is the only way for any reform worker to 
escape the charge of money-making. And yet 
I never want for anything. All you see here, 
yictures, books, desk, everything, are gifts 
rom differeut friends. It seems as if m 
friends wished to save me all thought of my-| 
self that I may be able to devote all my time to | 
my work.” And, indeed, it was very evident 
that this was true, as was also clear that, in 
spite of her trying experience in living on 
“nothing a year,” she has not yet acquired the 
worldly wisdom which compels most moderns 
to take thought for the morrow. Let us hope 
that her faith may be justified and that so long 
as she lives she may work and want not. 

Miss Willard is making an effort to stay at 
home six months of the year, devoting herself 
to the literary work necessary to the carrying 
on of the W. C. T. U. and has been for some 
months preparing a book hisi« *‘cal of her ex- 
yeriences in temperance reform w.. » is now 
in press. Fiorineé THAYER McuRAY. 
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MRS. GEORGE W. CHILDS 





A Philadelphia Lady Who Would Grace the 
Executive Mansion. 





Ifthe charming and amiable Mrs. Frances 





(I will not say women). 

Miss Willard has a rare and singularly well- | 
balanced organization. There is a general har- | 
mony of physical power and mental develop- | 
ment which act most effectively under the 
discipline and culture of years of experience 
and arduous work. She has a high order of 
intellect, a nervous system, self-poise and | 
presence of mind. She thinks little of herself, | 
always “looking out and not in,” always 
reaching a helping hand to others, always per- | 
suading to higher and better things. She is| 
eminently steady in purpose, has the power of | 
concentrating and adapting all salient facts | 
and events to her view of things. She is| 
honest, kind and full of tact. She has the rare 
gift of making friends, even of those who do 
not agree with her. She is decidedly emo- | 
tional, and sentimental in its best sense. She is | 
broad in her theology and charitable to all | 
mankind. If she ever fails to reach erring 
souls it is because she lives too much in her 
lofty imaginations dnd spiritual conceptions. | 
She does not try the doubtful expedient of| 
“living down to people,” but rather labors to | 
draw them up to her own high plane. She has 
a retentive memory and does better when | 
severely taxed than when at ease upon 4) 
theme. This reserve power is one of her most 
powerful characteristics and one which has 
contributed largely to her great success. One 
who has heard many of ber lectures and im- 
passioned addresses says, “As a speaker I 
think Miss Willard is without a peer among 
women. With much of Edward Everett in 
her language, there is moreof Wendel! Phillips 


j 


| 





‘indeed be a revelation to the capital. 


yin 


| even 


Folsom Cleveland is to be succeeded in the office 
of first lady of the land by any one save herself, 
who could make a more charming successor 
than Mrs. Emma Bouvier Childs, of Philadel- 
yhia 
' It is, perhaps, because she is not physically 
as vigorous as Philadelphia would care to see | 
her that she is so rarely met these days in the | 
gatherings of fashion. She is invited every- 
where. From the beginning of Deeember until 
the coming of Lent invitations fall upon her like 
a cloud of snow. But she accepts scarcely any 
ofthem. She is, perhaps, the most sought for 
woman in Philadelphia, and the most rarely- 
seen out. That bespeaks her intrinsic charm 
and popularity, don’t you think so? Forsociety 
ordinarily has a way of stopping off its invita- 
tions summarily enough if they meet with no 
response in person. Mrs. Childs on her own 
part, however, entertains a good deal in a — 
vay in her own house. She is particularly 
fond of meeting her friends at table in her 
superb dining-room. Even at the most ordinary 
family dinner one or two men serve, and at 
larger dinners there is sometimes a man servant 
for nearly every guest. The table service is 
something that any hostess might be proud of. 
It would grace the Presidential table. It would 
Nothing 
like it has been seen in the Executive Mansion, 
even since the days when Mrs. Washington 
took a primitive if wifely pride in her few cups 
and plates. Nothing like it is to be seen, indeed, 
-any other house in the country. No, not 
in the establishment of the late Mrs. John 
Aster. Like the late Mrs. Astor Mrs. 





and freedom for thought that they literally re- bec 


to a most important question concerning the 
lidity of her copyright, which has caused nolittle dis- 
cussion among the book trade to-day. ; 
the twentieth anniversary of the publication of her fa- 
mous book, 
copyright will soon expire, 
of others of her 
the proprietor 0 
legitimate son 0 
band or wife asthe case may be. 
reference to other heirs. 


her deceased sister. 


1d her about $200,000 
her book 


acknowledges that there will be 


pong ye ‘cap fo F 


Childs possesses a superb gold dinner service. 
In addition she has no end of silver, and, what 
is of more consequence, she has an incomparable 
treasury of china and glass. Then there are 
the gold and silver and cut glass candelabra, 
and other decorations, worth, if figures may be 

rmitted, some $40,000. To see her table spread 
for a splendid dinner—with perhaps the Neapol- 
itan china service that her enterprising husband 
bought over the heads of the South Kensington 
Museum for $10,000—is something well worth 
the fatigue of a journey. She makes a charm- 
ing hostess, too. And, indeed, how could she 
be other, for she has had years of social exper- 
ience of the best kind, oan has, perhaps, enter- 
tained more people of distinction than any 
other woman in America. She has known 
every President since Buchanan, and entertained 
nearly all. 

She frequently gives musical entertainments 
at her house, and is always trying to do some- 
thin for music here, where art has indeed too 
few friends. She is one of the leading spirits of 
a “piano club” comprising some twenty-five 
ladies, all well known in society. She plays 
exquisitely, but, like some others who have 
ome extraordinarily skillful pianists, she 
dreams of musical fields still to conquer, and 
she studies and practices as faithfully still as in 
the days of her novitiate.—Philadelphia Corres- 
pondence Chicago Tribune. 

a 
DEATH OF MISS ALCOTT. 








One of the Most Delightful Story-writers for 
th Young and Old. 








Miss Louisa M. Alcott died March 6th. 

Coming so soon after the death of her father, 
the suddenly announced death of Louisa M. 
Alcott brings a double sorrow to the man 
friends of the family, while the loss of this 
talented writer will be felt far and wide among 
the many readers of her books. For along time 
Miss Alcott has been ill, suffering from nervous 
prostration. Last Autumn she appeared to be 
improving and went to the Highlands to reside 
with Dr. Rhoda A. Lawrence. While there she 
drove in town to visit her father, Thursday the 
Ist inst., and caught a cold which on Saturday 
settled on the base of the brain and developed 
spinal meningitis. 





When Miss Alcott was nearly 16 years old she went to 
Boston to teach. In this occupation she was very 
successful and was much liked by her scholars. Some 
of these she met inafter years almost daily in the streets 
of Boston—staid professional and business men, with 
families of their own—and they alwaysgreeted her with 
“ Hallo, Miss Ollie!” just as they did when they were 
rosy-cheeked urchins, 

he first novel of Miss Alcott that appeared under her 
name was “ Moods,” of which she tells the story in 
“Little Women.” It wasspoken of highly by Mr. Ticknor 
when he read it in the manuscript in its original form, 
but it was reconstructed at the request of Mr. Loring 
who published it. After the great popular success of 
“Littl Women,” much attention was naturally attracted 
to it. It was written when Miss Alcott was 1s years old. 
One day Mr. Alcott came to Mr. Niles, of Roberts 
Brothers, with a volume of fairy tales by his daughter, 
Mr. Niles said that collected short stories hardly paid 
and suggested that Miss Alcott write a story o ew 
England life; Miss Sedgwick had recently died and 
perhaps she might be her successor. He wanted astory 
about girls, but Miss Alcott said she knew nothing about 
girls; boys were her favorites. No; there were plenty 
of books for boys. Mr. Niles wanted a book for girls. 
Miss Alcott said she would write about herself and her 
sisters: tell about things they used to do. Mr. Niles 
told her to go ahead, and the result was the first part of 
* Little Women.” 

The publisher was pleased with the manuscript and 
showed it to his young niece at the seashore, who went 
wild with delight over it. He offered Miss Alcott §1000 
outright for it, but told her she had better run the risk 
and take aroyalty. A thousand dollars seemed a large 
sum to Miss Alcott at that time and she had a narrow 
escape, but luckily she decided for the royalty. The 
success of the book was phenomenal and the presses 
could not run fast enough to supply the demand. Thus 
was really begun the success which made her eventually 
the most popular literary woman in America, Her 
works, beside those named include: “ An Old-Fashioned 
Girl,” 1869; “ Little Men,” 1871; “ Work: a Story of Ex- 

rience,” 1873; “Cupid and Chow-Chow: and other 

tories,” 1873; “ Eight Cousins: or the Aunt Hill,” 1875; 
“Silver Pitchers and other Stories,” 1876; “ Rose in 
Bloom,” a sequel to “ Eight Cousins,” 1877. The latest 
was a collection of short stories, entitled ‘ My Girls,” 
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WINDING THE MAY POLE AND OTHER 
MAY DAY FROLICS, 


BY MRS. A. G. LEWIS. 

Two centuries ago, the young people of 
“Merrie England’ would rise hours before 
the dawn to go a maying in the woods to the 
sound of ringing music and blowing of horns. 


First they hunted the may boughes, the| |! 


finest that could be found. These they gar- 
landed with flowers: then forming a proces- 
sion, bore them back in triumph to hang them 
over the doors and lattices where sleepy swains 
or maidens had lazily lost the precious morn- 
ng ewe. 

here was a tradition that they who thus 
early went forth on May day morning, and 
washed their faces with the early dew, the 
summer sun would spare from tan or freckle, 
and that special favors of grace and beauty 
would be granted them all through the year. 

The May pole stood upon the village green 
from year to year. It was as much an institu- 
tion belonging to the parish as the church itself. 

Every May time it was ornamented with 
wreaths and streamers: and around it in the 
bright May weather the rolick and dance went 
on until the lengthened shadows closed the 
festivities and the day. 

At the close of the 17th century on the first 
of May, the parishes used to join together for 
their several Mayings. 

They fetched their May poles, with groups 
of morrice playersand skilled archers and spent 
the live long day in merry pastime. In the 
evening they lighted bonfires in the streets and 
kept up their games and frolics until midnight. 

n some cases the May pole was to be cut 
and drawn home. So into the forest they went, 
each rustic farmer driving thither his oxen 
yoked. Choosing the straightest and hand- 
somest tree, with sturdy axes they soon laid it 
low; and while the young men trimmed the 
limbs smoothly and peeled off the bark, the 
women and maidens gathered wild flowers 
which they wove into harnesses for the oxen. 
Then the maidens tied nosegays to the horns 
ot oxen, and hung garlands upon their 
yokes. 

When the May pole was made ready and the 
Last garland ao fe all covered with flow- 
ers, it was carried home sometimes forty or fif- 
ty pairs of oxen drawing it, and two or three 
— men, women and children following 
after. 

Thus equipped it was raised with shouts and 
merry singing and laughter, handkerchiefs and 
flags streaming from its top. Then the ground 
all around it was strewn with flowers and near 
by, in” many cases summer booths, bowers, 
and arbors were built, and for days, and some- 
times during the entire month of May a round 
of festivities would be kept up. 

In America the climate of early May forbids 
indulgence in out-dood fetes, to any great ex- 
tent, except, perhaps, in some of the Middle 
and Southern or the far Western States. 

The hanging of May baskets, which was one 
of the merry makings of May-day a quarter 
century ago in New England, is being revived, 
anda very pretty idea itis too. It is a substi- 
tute for the hanging of May boughs in “Merrie 
England” so much in vogue a century or two 
ago. 

In rural towns the young people prepare 
pretty, fanciful baskets. If the May flowers 
arein blossom they gather thein the day be- 
fore the Maying. 

ay | on May morning, before the dawn, 
they fill the baskets with gifts or flowers, (some 
with both) and the merry may-ers go forth 
speeding with swift steps from house to house 
tu hang their garlands and baskets, 

It is a rule of the may-ers that as they meet 
and pass each other on their way, no token of 
recognition shall be given and no secrets dis- 
closed. 

After breakfasting, they all meet at the ren- 
dezvous where the May pole stands bright with 
ribbons and streamers. 

Then comes the chodsing of the May Queen, 
who heads the procession and, if the day is 
fine, off they go to the woods in search of 
flowers and greens. 

Flowers may not be plentiful, but the queen 
must wear a crown; and the coronation must 
occur out under the budding trees. So tender 
ives and mosses are woven together, and, with 
due ceremonies of investure the queen is 
crowned, All i hands, and form a ring,‘ 
singing merry May songs as they dance around 
their happy May queen. 

Then garlands are woven for the May pole, 
and back they go bearing their offerings and 
singing gay songs. 

The - é feast is spread at noon; each may- 
er having brought a basket of dainties, all join 
in the spreading ofit, picnic fashion, each laying 
garlands upon the table. Sharp appetites are 
not wanting and the “goodies” are not long in 
disappearing. 

In the afternoon comes the WINDING OF THE 
MAY POLE. Itis taken for granted that the 
May pole has already been set. If indoors it 
should not be more than ten or twelve feet tall 
tapering towards the top and painted white. 











The ribbons, (colored ecambric with edge ing we were making enjoymcnt to them, that 


closely overcast is better as it is more pliable) | we would float offand up, up, up so far towards 


should be at least three feet longer than the | Heaven that we would thin‘ surel 


we were 


| pole, and their colors, scarlet, orange, purple, | going to slip through tl:e bcautiful blue wall; 


| yellow, green, and blue, fastened in regular or- 
der, two of each kind, upon opposite sides of 
the top, so that each color will come opposite 
its mate. 


| ber that can well engage in it) should be cho- 
| sen to carry the ribbons; and only those who 
| are good tunists and timists willdo. Each one 


| but we always came back, because we knew we 


were one of God's greatest gifts to His people 


,and we had our work todo, supplying their 
|many different yet always the same needs. 
Six boys and six girls (thisis the smallest num- | 


I said we didn’t know what trouble was, 
except as we would see how it ruined the peace 
and merriment that might have been on that 
fair earth, but we were often heavy with sorrow 


| should wear the color of his or her ribbon—the | over the pitiful things we would see and hear 


boys wearing flannel blouses and stockings of | 


the same color as the ribbon chosen; the girls 
peasant at yen hair ribbons and stockings to 
match their color, 

HOW TO WIND THE MAY POLE. 

It would be impossible to give directions in 
| full for this pleasant frolic. A few suggestions 
| will give the necessary start, the leader must 

plan the rest. 

| It is well to first describe a circle around the 
| base of the pole, perhaps four or five feet from 
the center or staff. Divide this into twelve equi- 
distant sections, marking each for the color of 
each ribbon. Each person must be true to his 
or her color, for on this depends much of the 
success of the winding. 

The next matter to decide is how many steps 
and how many bars of music are — or 
going quarter, half, or entirely around the May 
ole and to the center and return. Another 
thing must always be noted: whatever move- 
ments are planned that wind the ribbons to the 
right, must, later on, be correspondingly made 
towards the left. For instance, all join hands, 
going to the left once, twice or three times a- 
round the pole, there must be a corresponding 
return, in order to bring eachribbon back to 
its place. 

A few of the simp- 

| 
in place eight steps y| \ 
to the right. Repeat. oa 
Return towards left. . 

2, Boys hold ribbon 
high, girls to right sev- 
eral times around pole. 
Return. Girls hold 
ribbons the same. 

8, To wind the “bar- 
ber’s pole” take ribbon 







ler movements are 
these ;— E 
1, Place ribbon 


above the head, turn 















in right hand, all join hands, go around the 
pole until the full length of the ribbon is 
wound, Return. 

5, The final braiding of the May pole is the 
most difficult feat an1 is the Govial foals of the 
May day frolics. Itis simply “to the right” 
and “‘to the left” in a continuous round, lift- 
ing the ribbons as each one passes under, high 
enough so the head may nottouchthem. This 
continuous round should be often broken by 
interpolated Changes, which will not affect the 
braiding, but will make it much brighter and 
prettier. When the braiding has been perfect 
the May pole is smoothly covered with the rib- 
bons as far down from the top as their length 
will admit, and the work will be as smooth 
and even as though it was the work of one 
pair of hands. This feat well done always calls 
for rounds of applause, and the practice necessa- 
ry for doing it well, is’ amply rewarded by the 
result. 

The giving of the bonbonsand distribution 
of favours may well become a part of the day’s 
festivities. 
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|For THE Lapies’ Home JovURNAL.} 
THE RAINDROPS’ STORY. 


BY EMILY MEIGS RIPLEY. 





< “How I ever became araindrop, I cannot pos- 
sibly tell, but I want to tell some little folks 
what happened to me after I was a born rain- 


a. 
ell, before I was a whole grown up one, I 
was with a great company of others just like 
myself: we were very thin and very light and 
we were nearly always dancing, and the people, 
down below on the earth, called usa cloud. 
We never knew what trouble was, except as 
we would see it spoiling the happiness that 
might have been on the beautiful green earth. 
h how sweet it looked to us, in May or 
June, for instance, with grass and flowers and 
trees all growing, and children and butterflies 
and fountains all going, and often having such 
delightful times that it made us dance in uni- 
son with them. Then a great many times 
every day some-body, with that blessed sense 
of sight, would look up and say, ‘how lovely 
the clouds are!’ and that always pleased us, 
and we would blush rosy red all along the line 
and float and floatabout into our very be-au-ti- 





A convenient size is eight inches in diameter 
at the base and four at the top. 


fulest shapes, and wait for some one to say it 


grieving the children of men, so that many a 
time I wanted to let go hands and fly right 
down whereI saw I was dreadfully needed. 
You may laugh at the idea of my helping any 
body in great trouble, but if you knew the 
thousand different things that a raindrop can 
do, you wouldtake off your hat tothe very 
next one you saw, instead of putting up your 
umbrella! 

Once, I remember, I nearly quarreled with 
the rest of the cloud for holding on so tight to 
me, for I saw something that made me just 
frantic to go down and be at least one drop of 
comfort to a poor little sick baby. His name 
was Charlie, which his mamma said was the best 
name to raise a boy by and that if he had been 
twins she would have called the other one 
Charlie too !——because, you see, that was her 
father’s name and she loved him very dearly. 

Our little boy had been born with a gold 
spoon in his mouth, as the old —— goes, 
and had every luxury that money could buy, 
but he was a little bit of a thing that couldn’t 
say one single word, and, as you will see, that 
was what made the very mischief! He hadn’t 
cut a tooth yet, being only two months old, but 
never-the-less he had one, and that was the! 








again. When it wasa little child, ora sick | Forming into line after this, far enough off not 
person who said it, it made us so happy, know-'to come within the line of vision under the the simplest ever made, 


sweet tooth ! 

By the way do = know what a very rascal 
ofa tooth it is? Its the first to come and the 
last to go, and while it never aches, it always 
feels a gnawing hunger and the bone it likes to 
gnaw [is a stick of candy or a bon bon! It 
causes more stomach aches and other kinds of 
trouble than all the rest ofthe teeth put to- 
gether, even the store teeth!—and just think, 
it keeps it up from the first of first child-hood, 
till the last of second child-hood ! 

Ah, I tell you that the dentist who invents a 
pair of pincers that will pull out the sweet tooth 
will make his fortune! But children don’t like 
dentists, so we wont talk about them, nor give 
them any more hints for getting rich! I know 
one little boy who 
remembers the three 
frightful jerks it 
took to get his first 
double tooth out, 
so. distinctly that 
he has never forgot- 
ten the dentist and 
I’m afraid the little 
rogue would rather 
see him begging his 
bread from door to 
door, than to put 
him in the way of 
getting rich! aye 
ty bad for that little 
boy to hold a grudge 
at the dentist, just 
because his tooth 
stuck so tight—it 
wasn’t his fault, and 
he was a good man. 
What’s more, his 
name was Goode, sa 
you see, children, 
thereis sucha thing 
as a good dentist! 
But I must go on 
with my story. One 
day Master Charlie’s 
mother, from whom he had inherited his sweet 
tooth was standing with him in her arms by 
the side-board and seeing the sugar bow] there 
she, naturally, took a little lump and put it in 
her mouth; then she gave a tiny one to baby 
and laughed to see how he smacked his lips 
over it, and danced him up high and said,‘‘Isn’t 
that a jolly taste! baby knows it’s good don’t 
you baby!” this made Mr. baby say to himself, 
“Of course I do, I never saw a fellow yet who 
didn’t know sugar was good,” then by mistake 





handkerchief, they by, in strict file, return- 
ing to the end of the procession accurately, 
each one in passing crying out, “It is I!” with 
more voice-disguising than ever. When the 
speaker is guessed, that speaker becomes the 
mummer, the first mummer joins the company 
and the game rebegins. 


— 





Every boy and girl who reads this e can have 
a nice present free of charge if they will only ask 
ONE of mammas fri to become a subscriber. 
Let all the boys and girls send at least ONE new 
subscriber this month, and pick out a nice present 
Jor your trouble. 





Some little folks get up in the morning in a 
bad humor, and they whimper, and whine, and 
make ugly faces, and put everybody in pain 
who hears or sees them. 

The whining boy or girl is sure to make a 
scolding man or woman, unless a sweeter spirit 


HE Toy 
the child 
likes hest ! 
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he let a mouthfull of this delicious water out 
on mamma's hair and down into her ear and 
neck and so the fun stopped for a while. 

Iwas very glad to see baby’s great enjoy- 
ment of this bit of sugar, for you know a rain- 
drop loves the children with all its heart, for 
they are almost the only things that look hap- 
py down on that lovely green earth. 

Pretty soon baby, like every grown person 
after eating sweet stuff, began to be thirsty and 
sawed the air with his little fists and made 
some funny little grunts, which was his fashion 
of asking for a drink. , 

His mamma hurried up with washing the 
goodies out of her ear, calling to her little man 
to ‘wait just one minute then as soon as mamma 

ets a drink, she will come and take her dar- 
ing. 
[ To be continued. 





GAMES. 





THE MUMMERS. 

Let a player be seated in the centre of a room; 
and then let a handkerchief be thrown lightly 
over her (or his) head, so that the four corners 
hang round the neck pretty equally. She (or 
he) is the mummer, and is not to endeavor to 
look under the handkerchief, the sitting atti- 
tude being designed to put a bar to chance see- 
ing, and the intention being, whilst avoiding 
complete blindfolding (which is hot and un- 
comfortable) to ensure that no assistance shall 
be given to the mummer by clear sight. The 
players then say, or sing, altogether, and with 
as much voice-disgusing as possible (by falsetto 
notes and otherwise) this— 

Christmas Mummer, say who speaks! 
Christmas Mummer, say who squeaks ! 


Tell us, as we you by, 
Which is she, he, it, or I? 
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(For THE LaprEes’ Home JouRNAL.] 
THE FOOD OF CHILDREN AT WEANING- 





BY FANNY E, BREWSTER. 


What shall I feed the baby? This perplex- 
ing question confronts all nursing mothers 
when the time approaches for the tender nest- 
ling to give up his sweet and cherished nour- 
ishment, perfectly provided by Nature. 

have been surprised and amused by the 
widely-different theories of mothers upon this 
food-question. One matron laughingly remarks 
that her yemnant has not yet eaten anything, 
but that he is as likely to Sh with a pickle 
or an egg, as with anything else. 

To this class pacnes the little mother whom 
I saw feeding rich blackberry pie to her baby 
not yet weaned. 

Quite at the other extreme is the anxious 
mother who congratulates herself that, at last, 
she has found a food upon which her ailing 
infant ‘thrives. And that food, gentle reader, 
is bran! 

The market is flooded with patented dietetic 
preparations, any one of which may be adopted 
as a substitute for mother’s milk upon the ad- 
vice of a competent physician. For the con- 
solation of mothers who cannot readily obtain 
these, however, I quote the following from the 
pen of a prominent Brooklyn physician: 
‘Some are arrant frauds, being nothing but 
sugar-of-milk, and really relying upon added 
milk for any nourishment they may afford; 
others are. compounds of starchy foods and 
sugar. Starch, such as arrow-root, farina, etc., 
is not a suitable food for the majority of babies. 
It had better not be used unless partially 
changed by cooking or by the addition of malt, 
etc., into dextrine and sugar, as is the case in 
Mellin’s, Ridge’s, Nestle’s, the ‘ Lactated’ Food, 
and the ‘Soluble’ Food for babies. But the 
best of these foods are, in reality, quite expen- 
sive, and some of them require milk to be 
added.” 

Mothers who have tried the feeding problem 
in their own nurseries will agree that no one 
perfect nutrient has been made. One weanling 
peremptorily refuses the regimen which an- 
other baby, of the same age, accepts with most 
evident satisfaction. Furthermore, all children, 
when deprived of the mother’s milk, crave a 
somewhat varied diet. We must not forget 
that children cannot cut teeth, develop brain, 
nerve and muscle, without some phosphate- 
bearing or bone-making food. 

Therefore, mothers, do not heedlessly feed 
baby upon stale fine-flour, groeers’ crackers, 
sweet-cakes, tarts or bread, soaked in coffee. 
Buy the purest and best brands of Graham and 
white crackers to give (with or without milk) 
alternately with pure sweet home-made pro- 
visions, but not as exclusive diet. 

Delicate warm gruels are both soothing and 
nourishing to the teething, feverish child who 
would, perhaps, resist sleep for hours if given a 
cold’ supper. 

Gruel or porridge may be made of sifted 
Graham flour or from what is still better, the 
“Fine, Four of the Entire Wheat,’ manufact- 
ured by the Franklin Mills Co. of Lockport, 
N. Y., and probably by numerous other mills 
throughout the country. It contains the nu- 
tritive properties of the wheat, minus the bran 
of the Gra 1am flour. This is sold by grocers in 
small quantities, or will be shipped by the barrel 
or half-barrel direct from the mills. 

The mother can make, from this flour, very 
wholesome little crackers or thin buscuit for 
her children, using sweet cream and a little 
butter for shortening, with no baking-powder. 

I append a few additional reci which 
have proved acceptable to my child, in the 
-hope that other mothers may find them of 
service. 

STRAINED OATMEAL. 

Make a rather thin mush by boiling oat-meal 
in a double kettle, at least three hours; season 
with a little salt and strain through a small 
bag, made of white cheese-cloth; use this bag 
for no other purpose, — and drying im- 
mediately after use; the delicious jelly, thus 
obtained, should be made thinner by the addi- 
tion of milk or cream and served warm. It 
contains the nutritive properties of the meal 
without the harsh outer husks of the kernel. 

CBUST-COFPEE. 

Toast Graham bread until thoroughly 
browned; pour over it hot water and let stand 
on the stove in a covered pail or dish until 
well soaked; pour off the water and add a very 
little sugar with enough milk to make it the 
Proper eat for the child; this nourishin 

rink has been used very successfully, mixe 
with the milk given to babies, fed upon the 
bottle. 

THICKENED MILK. 

Heat milk to boiling in a thick iron pan, 
stirring carefully, to prevent scorching. Smooth 
fine-flour to a paste with a little cold milk and 
stir intc the hot milk until the whole is thick- 
ened to the consistency of ordinary gravy. This 
is excellent for summer-complaint. 

MILK TOAST. 

Toast lightly slices of good sweet light bread 

or rolls; spread with a little sweet cream or 


butter and pour over the slices enough of milk 


to thoroughly moisten; warm in oven and 
— at once. baked 

ra) ripe pears or ba apples agree with 
most babies iy own baby-ber, of fourteen 
months, has been exceedingly fond of the 
sweet Delaware grapes (from which I remove 
skin and seeds). e would often smack his 
lips, in great glee, as soon as he caught sight of 
Sa peey bunches lying in the basket or fruit- 

ish. 
By the exercise of a little forethought and by 
poveneny superintending the preparations of 
er babies’ diet, any mother can prepare man 
delicate and nutritious dishes from materi 
found in any household. 

Food is often given to baby which the mother 
could not be induced to eat. 

Do not palm off upon his unsuspecting inno- 
cence warmed-over messes and stale crackers. 

Let our most precious treasures have the 
purest—the sweetest—the best. 


[For THE Lapis’ Home JOURNAL, } 
PARENTAL DISCIPLINE. 








BY ADA E. HAZELL. 





If asked to name the weakest spot in parental 
discipline, the failing common to even the most 
judicious, as the candid among you will readily 
admit, it would be too much Moral Suasion. 

Since this has its origin in an earnest endeavor 
to be patient with the beloved children, even at 
the expense of personal comfort and conven- 
ience, it is a praise-worthy weakness, although 
deplorable. 

‘Johnnie, if you don’t mind Ill certainly 

unish you!’ might be a valuable hint, if the 

y had not learned from experience that the 
threatened punishment was extremely uncer- 
tain ; at least that it would not be given until 
your patience was worn quite thread bare. 

Forbearance should have reached its limit 
ere the headstrong obstinacy of the child has so 
wrought upon the aching nerves of the too often 
delicate or over-worked mother, that her heart- 
strings seem ready to snap ’neath the tension. 

What is it that makes the infant’s face the 
most beautiful object in the whole world? Is 
it not the responsive smile, the bright glance, 
the sweetness and love which illumine every 
feature? The baby’s cry is indicative of pain, 
or discomfort, not of pte ge True, by neg- 
lecting to attend to its simple wants in season, 
you may inculcate fretfuless, while, on the 
contrary, by carefully regulating its habits you 
may avoid disturbance, and the comfort gained 
will repay your effert. 

With the first-born, under proper manage- 
ment, years may elapse before it exhibits actual 
temper. But if there are other children in the 
family, how readily the little one learns to 
copy their faults! 

What mother’s heart has not been unutterably 
saddened by the first deliberate attempt of a 
small boy to “show out”’— to act as he has seen 
an elder brother, in a fit of passion! Well for 
parent, and child, too, ifthe mother possesses 
the firmness necessary to check such ebullitions 
in the beginning. Unfortunately, she is more 
apt to temporize, to remonstrate, in other words, 
as affirmed before, to make too much talk on 
the subject. A child old enough to be inten- 
tionally naughty, nee gee his own action, 
and a simple punishment, promptly given, will 
be more effective in preventing a recurrence of 
the misdeed, than any amount of argument, or 
persuasion. 

True, a sensitive child may be appealed to 
with good results, once in a while. I question 
whether it is well to work on the susceptible 
nerves of childhood to any wey great extent. 
Moreover, such appeals soon become an old 
story, and their effects perceptibly weakened. 
The child does not really listen, he submits to 
them with stolid indifference. It is like talking 
to the wind. 

In fact, if we would, we might learn this lesson 
from ourselves. Do we thankfully accept, and 
promptly act upon, a friend’s advice, however 
good, or do we mentally shrug our shoulders, 
and continue in our course? Even when we 
have sought counsel, and believe that we really 
desire it, do we follow it, unless it coincides with 
our own previously-formed opinions? 

In dealing with children, it is wellto remem- 
ber, that much so-called naughtiness is pure 
mischief, to be treated leniently, but the cross 
look, the bang of a door, the shuffiing tread, or 
worse still, the rude reply, these are the lashes 
which cut the sensitive mother-heart, yearning 
over her dear one’s future. She well appreciates 
that the foundation of his character is being 
laid now, and that she is largely responsible for 
the manner in which the building is going 
forward. 

Speaking of punishment, I would not be 
undeateod as necessarily meaning what Mar- 

aret Arnold has aptly termed “slap suasion.” 
The ready blow brutalizes parent and child alike. 

The inventive parent will have many re- | 
sources at command. A word of caution to| 
young mothers; do not work upon rows child's 
fears. Simply separating the offender from the 


“KISS ME, MAMMA, I CAN’T SLEEP.” 


The child was to sensitive, so like that little 
shrinking plant that curles ata breath and 
shuts it’s heart from the light. 

The only beauties she possessed were an ex- 
ceedingly transparent skin and the most 
mournful, large blue eyes. 

I had been trained by a very stern, strict, con- 
scientious mother, but I was a hardy plant, 
rebounding after every shock ; misfortune could 
not daunt, though discipline tamed me. 
cied, alas! that I must go through the same 
routine with this delicate creature; asone day 
when she had displeased me exceedingly by 
peeing an offence, I was determined to pun- 
ish her severely. I was very serious all day, 
and upon sending her to her little couch, I said: 
“Now, my daughter, to punish you, and show 
= how very, very naughty you have been, 

shall not kiss you to-night.” 

She stood looking at me, astonishment per- 
sonified, with her great mournful eyes wide 
open—I su — she had forgotten her mis- 
conduct till then, and I left her with big tears 
dropping down her cheeks, and her little red 
lips quivering. 

Presently I wassent for. “Oh, mamma, you 
will kiss me; I can’t go tosleep if you don’t!” 
she sobbed, every tone of her voice trembling; 
and she held out her little hands. 

Now came the struggle between love and 
what I falsely termed duty. My heart said 
give her the kiss of ; my stern nature 
urged me to persist in my correction, that I 
might impress the fault upon her mind. That 
was the way I had been trained, till I wasa 
most submissive child; and I remembered how 
often I had thanked my mother since for her 
straightforward course. 

I knelt by the bedside. “Mother can’t kiss 
you, Ellen.” I whispered, though every word 
choked me. Her hand teuchet mine ; it was 
very hot, but I attributed it to her excitement. 
She turned her little grieving face to the wall; 
I blamed myself as the fragile form shook with 
half-suppressed sobs, and saying; “Mother 
hopes little Ellen will learn to mind her after 
this,” left the room for the night. Alas! in 
ae | desire to be severe I forgot to be forgiving. 

t must have been twelve o’clock when I was 
awakened by my nurse. Apprehensive I ran 
eagerly to the child’s chamber; I had had a 
fearful dream, 

Ellen did not know me. She was sitting up, 
crimsoned from the forehead to the throat; her 
eyes so bright that I almost drew back aghast 
at their glances. 

From that night a raging fever drank up her 
life; and what think you was the incessant 
plaint that poured into my anguished heart? 
‘Oh, kiss me, mamma, do kiss me; J can’t go 
tosleep! You'll kiss your little Ellen, mamma, 
won't you? I can’t go to sleep. I won't be 
naughty if you'll only kiss me! Oh, kiss me, 
dear mamma, I can’t go to sleep.’ 

Holy little angel! she did go to sleep one gray 
morning and she never woke gain—never. ‘er 
hand was locked in mine, and all my veins 
~ icy with its gradual chill, Faintly the 
ight faded out of the beautiful eyes; whiter 
and whiter grew the tremulouslips. Shenever 
knew me; but with her last breath she whis- 
ered: I will be good, mamma, if only you'll 

iss me.” 

Kiss her! God knows how passionate, but 
unavailing, were my kisses upon her cheek and 
lips after that fatal night. God knows how 
wild were my prayers that she might know, if) 
but only once, that I kissed her. God knows} 
how I would have yielded up my very life, | 
ery I have asked forgiveness of that sweet | 
child. | 

Well, grief is all unavailing now! She lies| 
in her little tomb; there is a marble urn at her 
head, and a rosebush at her feet; there grow 
sweet summer flowers; there waves the gentle 
grass; there birds sing their matins and vespers; 
there the blue sky smiles down to-day; and 
there lies buried the freshness of my heart. 





I fan-| on 


them. I don’t often annoy people in that way, 
for when I’m with poe who have no children, 
and care nothing for them, I don’t like to bore 
them. And when I’m with the mothers them- 
selves, it is ogy impossible to get a word in 
edgeways. I am at last compelled to fly to 
Tue Journau for an audience. 


VARA Nyce. 


ins 


hoped that every mother who reads this will 
Fachina hon enahey galling « to the 
her to subscribe. easkforONLY 
Srom each of you this month, for 


will give your choice opectal 
premiums offered this month Fon ONLY ONE” Ew 
subsoriber. 
i ° 
Children hate patches, and it is a kindness to 


respect their feelings and make the mending of 
their cltohes as yn pee as possible. e 
never did approve of mortifying children by 
compelling them to wear clothing that they 
especially detested. Children have their likes 
and dislikes, and it is but right for parents to 
consider them. 
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\" Nestle's Food, 


Differs from other infant foods in that it is ES- 
PECIALLY SUITABLE for HOT WEATHER. 

A prominent Boston physician writes, ‘‘There is 
no excuse for losing children by Cholera Infantum 
or Summer Complaints where the means exist to 
procure NESTLE’S MILK FOOD.” 


PROF. SIDNEY RINGER, in his “Hand 
Book of Therapeutics,” lth edition says: 

** Il generally find it useful in all forms 

of Children’s Diarrhoea to abstain from 


milk, and to give instead, NESTLE’S 
FOOD, WHICH I FIND THEB 
ALL FOR iLDREN WITH 
GREAT DELICACY OF STOMACH 
AND INTESTINES.”’ 
[ Eng. Ed. pp. 619, Dietary Article No. 83. Am. Ed. pp. 479.) 
Ziemssen's Gretopedia on Practice of Medicine Vol. 
VII contains the now well known article on the value 
of Nestle’s Milk Food in the treatment of Cholera 
Infantum. We quote here but one line: ‘ Where the 


mother’s milk is insufficient Nestle’s Milk Food is alone 
to be recommended.” 

Talk with your physician about NESTLE’S MILK 
FOOD, and send for sample and pamphlet to 
THOMAS LEEMING, & ©0., New York, 

Sole Agents. 
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Epitex Lapies’ Home JourNnAL :—I was great- | 
ly interested in the letter on “babies biogra- 
phies,” by Rena Ross, in the February number | 
of the L. H. J. I began just such a bio sraphy 
after the birth of my little daughter, but had no 
idea that any one else was doing the same thing. | 
I kept it up after a fashion, for I didn’t have) 
time to write very lengthy accounts, and with 
two babies, find I have less time than ever, but | 
I manage to write a few lines, at least once a) 
month. 

Little Nell, who is two and a half years old, 
is very fond of stories, and is continually beg- 
ging sister Olive to read to her, and Olive likes 
nothing 
After a poem or short story has been read to 
Nellie two or three times, she will repeat it word 
for word. <A few weeks ago their eyed fee 
the letters of the alphabet on a sheet of heavy 
wrapping paper, and tacked it on the wall, As 








peated the letters to her several times a day, 





group at play, although it may only be to re- 
quire him to sit quietly by himself, in another | 
yart of the same room, often works better than | 
1arder measures. Human nature demands 
companionship. It will not be long before he 
is ready to play gently, if permitted to try again. 
Whatever you i let your child feel that it is 
done in love, and for his, not your, good. Will 
he so feel, if you punish him in anger? 

Oh, dear parents, would you fulfil your sacred 
duty towards these precious souls entrusted to 
your training, would you attain the best results 
possible, practice self-restraint unceasingly. Can 
you indulge in the hasty word, and then expect 
that your children will not? Can you fret, and 
then be vexed with them for crying at trifling 
disappointments? Can you blame them for 
the environment of heredity, or will you by 
your example strive to teach them to control 
the evil in their nature, and foster the good ? 

You must be patient, be tender, above all, be 
just, therefore you must strive without ceasing. 
and in conquering self you willalsoennoble your 
offspring, and help them to build up a character 
of which you may be well proud. 

Finally, send the darlings to bed happy. Let 
all differences be made up ere the close of day, 





that each to-morrow may be indeed a new leaf 
turned. 


through with the stick, baby Paul (one year 
| old) takes it up and points to the letters, saying, 


Nellie is too young to be drilled, I merely re- | 


pointing to them with a yard stick. Attheend 
of the fifth day she knew every one, and is now 
giving daily lessons to her dolls. After she is 


e,a,e,a. He is fond of books too, and will sit 
‘quiet as a mouse while J explain his a 
books and repeat baby rhymes to him, and when 
I stop to rest he'll hold his book up beseeching- 
ly, saying ‘ booky, booky.” Imake my babies 
first books myself. Cut leaves out of 
board, make muslin covers on machine, then 
slip the leaves in the muslin covers, which must 
| fit smooth and tight. Now paste pretty colored 
pictures on muslin covered leaves, and place 
| under a heavy weight until dry, after which sew 
the leaves together, and bind with ribbon or 
braid. I bound one with red satin ribbon, 
having peas | worked Paul's name on rib- 
bon with pale pink silk. Another I bound in 
old gold braid worked in pale blue silk. They 
can be made very pretty, and will stand the 
| wear and tear of baby fingers. ; 
| _ By the way, the book entitled “ One Day in A 
| Baby’s Life,” is a most interesting and dainty 
e I received one as a premium from 





little book. ne a } frot 
Tue Journat, and baby Nell is delighted with it. 
You see I'm proud of my babies, and you 


better, except reading to herself. | — 


te-| - 


Jan. 4th, 188i. 
Oct. Ii2th, 1886. 


Our g000s sold 
by all first-class 
) dealers, 





Six Pairs Garment Pins 20 cents by mail, 


Used as a Skirt Supporter and Dress Looper they 
have no equal. 


CLINTON NICKEL SAFETY PINS 
fre the strongest and best made. Ask for them. If 
your dealer does not keep them send 25 cents and we 
will mail you 3 dozen, assorted sizes. 

Solid Silver Safety Pins, 


1 pair in satin-lined box by mail 
$1.2. Clinton Safety Pin Co.,Providence, B.L 


- ABY Ward Kobe Complete. Stylish perfect 
fitting garments. Infant outfit 16 patterns, 50c. 


short clothes, 16 a S0c. with directions, am’'t material 
required. New England Pattern Co., 8 Rutland, Vt. 





eet + ffs, Te. , [SEND 2c FOR CATALOG OF 
this new and wonderful Baby 
: Carriage--5 articles at cost of 


any old style Cab, Sent C 0.D 
GEO C. MORGAN, Chicago. - 


OLDCOLD. 


If the readers ofthe LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL will 
et out their old go d, or silver, old jewelry, and send 
t by mail or express to me, I wi'] send them by return 

maf) a certified check for full value thereof. 








We willgive 
an album con- 
taining &7 
worth of mu- 
sic, (instru- 
mental and 
vocal) in 
sheet form, 
together with 
one year’s 
subscript ion 
to our 24-page 
Stories, lessonsin music, painting and fancy 








oes: for thirty cents. A six months trial sub- 
Home Heln« & Hints, Charlestown, Mass. 
Send & cts. postage and get free, 40 full 

MUSIC tal pieces. Agents wanted. $50. to $100. a 
month, and $2,500 728, 





j 


must pardon me if I've talked too long about 


scription for ten cents. Address 
size pages latest Vocal and Instrument- 
in pri 
Masical Galaxy, #5 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, 
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DEPARTMENT OF ARTISTIC NEEDLE- 
WORK. 


MARY F. KNAPP, Epiror, 
No, 2 Linden 8t., 8. Boston, Mass, 


Terms Used in Knitting. 


K—Knit plain. P—Purl, or as it is sometimes ealled, 
Seam. N or K 2 tog—Narrow, by muaiies 2 toqeteee. 
Over—Throw the thread over the needle before insert- 
ing in the next stitch. This makes a loop which is al- 
ways to be dered a stitch, in the succeeding rows or 
rounds. Tw-—-Twist stitch. Insert the needle in the 
back of the stitch to be knitted, and knit as usual. Sl— 
Slip a stitch from the left hand to the right hand needle 
without knitting it. Sl and B—Slip and bind—slip one 
stitch, knit the next; pass the slip one over i ex- 

‘as in binding off a piece of work at the end, * in- 
dicates a tition, and is used merely to save words. 
“S11,k1,plI,repeat from * 3 times” would be equiva- 
lent to say ing sl 1, k 1, p1,—sl 1, k1, p1,—sl1,k 1, pL, 
Tog means together. 


Terms in Crochet. 


Ch—Chain; a straight series of loops, each drawn 
with the hodk through the preceding one. 8S] st—Slip 
stitch; put hook through the work, thread over the 
hook, draw it through the stitch on the hook. 8 c—sin- 
yn ry ¢ paving a stitch on the needle (or hook) put 

needle the work, draw the thread th h 





the work, and the stitch on the needle. De—double 
crochet ; having the stitch on the needle, put the needle 


through the work, and draw a stitch through, making 
two on the needle. Take up the thread in, and draw 
it through both these stitches. Tc or Tr—Treble Cro- 
chet ; ha a stitch on the needle, take up the thread 
as if for a stitch, = the needle through the work, and 
draw the thread through, making three on the needle. 
Take up the thread and draw through two, then take 
up the thread and draw it through the two remaining; 
Stc—Short Treble Crochet: like treble, except that 
when the three stitches are on the needle, instead of 
drawing the thread through two stitches twice, it is 
drawn all three at once. Ltc—Long ‘Treble 
Crochet: like treble, except that the thread is thrown 
twice over the needle before inserting the latter in the 
work. The stitches are worked off two at a time, as in 
treble. Extra Lo Stitch—Twine the cotton three 
times round the le, work as the treble stitch, bring- 
ing the cotten th two loops four times. P—or 

7 by working three chain, and one single cro- 
chet in teh of the chain. 


“¥. H. M.” would like tried directions of in- 
fants’ crochet mittens. 


For bed-quilt patterns, send to Mrs. F. A. 
Warner, East Saginaw, Mich. 

Will some one give directions for wide 
feather-edge lace and insertion ? 

Answer.—The latest style in sofa pillows is 
of canvas worked with Berlin wool. 

“Cora J.” would like directions for knitting 
or crocheting a cover for an organ stool. 

Will some one send directions for crocheted 
apron? A. B. 

Will some one send word how to make a 





- music roll of canvas? MARTINA. 
Has any of our readers directions for crochet- 
ing shoulder cape in shell-stitch ? B. C. 


“A. B.” will find directions for ladies’ knit- 
ted undervest in December, 1886, number of 
JOURNAL. 


Will some of the sisters tell how to make a 
crochet hood with the lining of thick work, and 
chain work on top? 


The top of Fan Lace given in September 
number, and the Fan Lace in October number, 
make a pretty lace combined together. 


Can any one send directions for something 
for an old lady to wear on her head in the 
house? Prefer a crocheted piece. MoLue. 


Will * A. V. W.” who sent us directions for 
spiral hair-chain, from Austin, Texas, send her 
dress to M. F. Knapp, South Boston, Mass. 


“JT, H. H.:”—You will find directions for 
ladies’ high-necked and long-sleeved undervest, 
om in December number of Journat, 1886. 
—Ep. 


“A, B. K.:”"—I think if you write to Mrs. 
T. B. Eddy, Audubon, Iowa, Box 384, she can 
give you the information you desire respecting 
point lace. ; 

Will “B.,” who contributed directions for 
knitted jacket in November number, send her 
address to M. F. Knapp, 20 Linden S8t., South 
Boston, Mass. 


Will some one tell “Subscriber” how to 
crochet a corner to the antique lace given in 
January number of JournaL? Would like it 
with three or four rows of the open work. 


Will “ Eva,” who gave directions in April, 
1887, number of “ Roman stripe for Afghan,” 
please inform how much worsted to use, how 
many strips form the Afghan, with how many 
stitches to begin? H. 


Answer.—“ L. J.:".—You can make a plush 
centre for table-cover with a border of crazy 
pieces from your silks and velvet, or make a 
plush scarf with crazy ends—finish with fringe 
or not as you like. 


Can any of the Journat readers send direc- 
tions to crochet a scrap-basket of Macrame 
twine, three-sided, on each side the pattern a 
crocheted fan? I have seen one that came from 
Boston. F. B. D 


Dear Eprtor:—Will you please inform me 
how to curtain a door, which has a large glass 
in it, so that it can be used during the day for 
light? E. L. Moore. 

[Why not treat the dooras a window, using 
thin muslin or Swiss or crazy-cloth curtains 
against the panes, holding them in by a rod 
top and bottom, with heavy woollen curtains 
over them which may be drawn back during 
the day and closed at night. If this is not 
feasible, B. Altman & Co. show lovely East 
Indian curtains, $3.00 a pair. This is of sheer 
white ground with bands of pure yellow across 
the bottom, and would answer your purpose 
admirably if you desire long curtains and no 
woollen ones.—Eb.] 

13th row in knitted edging, March number, 
should read thus: Slip 1, knit 2, over twice, 
purl 2 tog, knit 3, over, narrow, knit 1, over, 
narrow, knit 1, narrow, over, knit 1, narrow, 


| over, narrow, knit 2. 2list row: Slip 1, knit 2, 
over twice, purl 2 tog, a 7. over, slip 1, nar- 
row s the sli stitch over, over, narrow, 
knit 2. Ist ron at knitted fluted lace (25 
stitches), in February number, should read 
thus: Slip 1, knit 18, over, narrow, Over, nar- 
row, over, knit 2. 


nt SAR 8 be 
Crochet Edge. 


Make a chain of 12 stitches, turn. 

ist row—1 dc in 6th st of ch, ch 1,1 dcin 
same st ch 2,1d c in same st ch 1,1 dcin 
same st (this makes a shell), then in 10th st of 
ch, make a shell, ch 2,1 d cin last st of chain 
—turn. 

2d row—Ch 4, 1 dc in top of d ¢, in previous 
row, ch 2,1 d cin topof last dc in shell, ch 2, 
shell in shell, 1 d ¢ in top of ch—turn. 

3d row—Ch 3, shell in shell, ch 2,1d c¢ in 
last d cof shell, ch 2,1 dc in topof de, in 
second row, ch 2,1 dc in top of last d c in 
second row—turn. 

4th row—Ch 4, 1 dc, ch 2,1 de, ch 2,1de, 
ch 2, shell ip shell, 1 d ¢ at top—turn. 

5th row—Ch 3, shell in shell, ch 2,1 dc, ch 
2,1dcch2,1dc,ch21de,ch 2,1 dc—turm. 

6th row—Ch 4,1 d ¢,ch 2,1 dec,ch 2,1 de, 
ch 2,1 dc, ch 2,1 d¢, ch 2, shell in shell, 1 dc 
at top—turn. 

7th row—Ch 3, shell in shell, ch 2, 2 sc, in 
each hole made by the ch 2 and 14d ¢, except 
the 6th one, into which put 6 s c—turn. 








[Engraved expressly for the Laprgs’ HomME JOURNAL. } 


8th row—Ch 4, fasten with s c between the 
2s c’sof previous row, ch 4, fasten in same 
way, and continue until there are 13 holes or 
loops—turn. 

9th row—Ch 4, fasten with s c, in centre of 
loops in previous row, ch 4, so continue to end 
of loops—turn. 

10th row—Ch 2, fasten with s c, ch 5, fasten 
with slip st in first st of ch 5 (this makes a 
picot), ch 2, fasten with sc in next loop, 
ch 5, fasten with slip st in first st of ch 
5, so continue until you have 13 picots, shell in 
shell, 1 dc in top, this finishes one point. Re- 

at from 3d row, and join to the first point, 
Bagemanggrs with slip st in the first ch 2, in 
10th row, to last picot in first point. Use num- 
ber 10 or 12 cotton. 

(D c—double crochet—is to pat thread over 
before putting hook in the work.) 


L. C. P. 
LiverPoon, ENGLAND. 
————____-g—_____—_- 
Are you interested in Crocheting and Knitting ? If so 
7 the RELIABLE pat- 


why not let your neighbor know o, 
terns tobe foundinthe JOURNAL. Just her about 
it and send us her subscription this month, a substantial 
present will be given you for your trouble. s 
- > — = 


Coffee and Tea-Pot Holder. 


Red Saxony yarn and number 16 white knit- 
ting cotton. Common size steel knitting 
needles, Cast up 49 stitches with the Saxony, 
knit back and forth 14 times, which makes 
seven ridges, Next row, knit 7 stitches with 
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the red, 7 with white, 7 red, 7 white, 7 red, 7 
white, 7 red—repeat this row 9 times, you will 
have 5 ridges, and 5 squares or blocks. As you 
carry the yarn from one block to another on 
the back. side, draw the yarn quite tight, this 
gives the blocks a raised appearance. Com- 
mence the next row with 17 red stitches, knit 
7 white, 7 red, 7 white, 17 red. Repeat this row 
9 times. Knit 7 rows of blocks, white over the 
red, and red over the white—then knit 14 rows 
with the red same as at commencement, bind 
off. Work one row of d c (double crochet, 
mem thread over the hook before putting 
100k through the work) all round with the 
cotton yarn, then one row with the red of * 2d 
cin top of 1 dc, 1s cin top of next dc, repeat 
from star. Crochet.a cord, run it through the 
holes in one end, finish with two small tassels. 
Draw it up and tie in a bow-knot. 














Drawn Linen. | 


“ Draw 25 threads out of your linen—the bet- 
ter way of doing this is to take a fine needle 
and raise the threads one by one with the 
needle point, about an inch from the end. 
After you have drawn the threads the desired 
length, take a fine needle and thread, button- 
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hole both sides, annie 6 threads between 
e 


each stitch. Take a needle and thread, begin- 
ning with the third set of six threads, pass the 
neotte under the third set (or group) and over 
the third, then under the first, then under the 
fourth and over, then under the second, so on 
to the next one. This is pretty for bottom of 
aprons. As many rows may be made as taste 

uires. If you do not succeed in making 
this send name and five 2-cent ae to No. 4 
South Cottonwood 8t., Emporia, Kan., I will 
send you a sample. 





Directions for Knitting Mittens on Two 
Needles. 


Begin at the thumb with one stitch. Widen, 
by taking up and knitting the outside loop 
every time, until you have 12 stitches, then 
cast on 12 more-for length of thumb. Widen, 
by taking up outside loop at both ends, until 
you have knitted six times across, then narrow 
end of thumb and widen other end 6 times, 
then widen both sides 6 times, then narrow 
both sides 6 times. bind off until you have 12 
on the needle, narrow on both sides to one. 
This finishes the thumb. Now (if you use 
Saxony) cast on 25 or 30 stitches according to 
length of hand, Take up stitches along goring 
side of thumb, where you gd gui any A nar- 
rowed, cast on 12 or 15 for wrist, widen at end 
of fingers 12 times across, narrow 12 times, 
widen 12 times, narrow 12 times. Bind off 
along side of hand, and sew up with yarn of 
which they are knitted. I have tried to make 
this plain so all can understand. If any one 
has trouble send stamped and addressed en- 


velope, with 10 cents enclosed, for paper pat- 
tern. Mrs. C. Acres Dana, 
Wi.uramston, Ina Co., MIicn. 





Infants’ Sock. 


Two bone needles. 

Cast on 48 stitches. Purl across; 2d row— 
First stitch off, knit 2d turn first st. over 
seeond, 2 plain, over, knit 1, over, knit 3, * take 
2 off, knit 1, turn 2 over the 1 knit—2 plain, 
over knit 1, over knit 3, repeat from star across 
the needle (except 3 last), 1 off, knit 1, turn 
first over second, 2 plain. 

8d row—Purl acfoss the needle. 

4th row—Like second, 

5th row—Knit 12 rows of holes in this way, 
for leg. Next, knit 2 plain rows across needle, 
(Holes) Knit 1, over and knit 2 tagethe, all 
across the needle on wrong side, for the ribbon. 
Purl back. 


INSTEP. 


1st row—Knit the first 32 stitches, leave 16 
on the needle, turn, knit the 16 back plain. 
Knit 1, over, knit 2 together, across the 16 
stitches, last st. plain. Purl back. Knit 12 
rows of these holes, bind off. On the right 
side pick up the stitches on side of instep, 1 
left from binding, add 10 more (for toe). nit 
across plain, narrow on 2d row (toe end) 2 
stitches before last 1. Knit back plain. Nar- 
row at the toe next row (no more). Knit 8 
rows plain, narrow at heel on right side, knit 
3 rows between each narrowing on heel. Knit 
24 rows in all (or 12 ribs), bind off. Take up 
10 stitches at toe, knit about 22 rows, or wide 
as toe, Take up with the 10 on needle the 
other side of sock, and the 16 left. Knit like 
other side. Sew the sock up into stocking 
form. Very easy and beautiful sock. If these 
directions are not understandingly received, 
address (enclosing stamp) E. B. F., 1604 Vine 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








— oe _ 
Tissue Paper Lamp and Toilet Mats. 
Ifa mat of pure white is wanted, get twelve 


Crochet Edging. 


Make a foundation chain of 33 stitches. 

Ist row—1 dcin 8th st of eh, 3d cin next 3 
stitches, ch 2, skip 2,4 dc in next 4 stitches, 
ch 2, skip 2,1 dcin next st, ch 2, skip 2,1de 
in next st, ch 2, skip 2,4d cin next 4 stitches, 
ch 2, skip 2, 1 dc in next st—turn. 

2d row—Ch 6,14 c in last dc in first row, 
ch 2,4dcin next 4 dc, ch 2, skip 2,4 dcin 
next 4dc,ch 2,4 dc in next4dc,ch2,4dc 
in next 4d, ch 2, 1 dc in third st of ch—turn. 

3d row—Ch 5,4 dc over 4dc in last row, ch 
2,1 dcin next dc, ch 2,1 dc over 3d, ch 2, 4 
dc over next 4dc, ch 2,4d cover next4dec, 
ch 2,1 dcin next dc, 12dc in ch 6, fasten in 
last st of foundation ch—turn. 

4th row—Ch 4, 1 dc in first dc, ch 2,1dc 
in third dc, ch 2,14 ¢ in fifth, ch 2,1 dcin 
7th, ch 2,1 d cin 9th, ch 2,1dcin 11th, ch 2, 
1d cin 13th, ch 2,4dcin next4dc,ch2,1d 
cin next dc, 15dcin next 15 stitches, ch 2, 1 
dc in third st of ch—turn. 

5th row—Ch-5, 4 dc in 4 dc, ch 2,1 dcin 
3d, ch 2,1 d cin 6th, ch, 2,1 dcin9th, 3dcin 
next 3, ch 2,4 d cin next 4, ch 2,1 dcin next 
dc, 1dc over ch 2,* ch 1, 2 d c over ch 2, re- 
peat from star to end of scallop—turn. 

6th row—Ch 4, 2 dc over ch 1,ch2,2 de 
over ch 1, so continue through the scallop, ch 
2,1dc in first d cin last row, ch 2,4 dc over 
next 4 d c,ch 2,4 dcover next 4, ch2,4 d 
c over next 4, ch 2, 4d c over next 4,ch 2,1dc 
in 3d st of ch—turn. 
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7th row—Ch 5,4d cover 4d ¢c in last row, 
ch 2,4 dc over next 4, ch 2,1 d c over Ist dc, 
ch 2, 1.dc over 4th dc, ch 2,4 dc over next 4 
dc, ch 2,1dc over @c, 2d c over ch 2, * ch 2, 
3dc over ch 2, repeat from star through the 
scallop—turn. 

8th row—* 6 dc over ch 2,18 c in centre of 
the 3 dc, repeat from star until there are five 
small scallops, 6 d c over last ch 2, 3 dc over 3 
dc, ch 2, skip 2, 16 dc in next 16 stitches, ch 2, 
4d c over 4 dc,ch 2,1 dc in 3d st of ch 5. 
This finishes one scallop. The second is made 
the same, and fastened to the first by the 3d, 
5th and 7th rows of the scallop. 

D c—thread over before putting the néedle in 
the work—then over, draw through 2, over draw 
it through 2. SUBSCRIBER, 


» 


Infants’ Boots—Saxony Yarn. 


Make a chain the required length, join—\st 
row—single crochet in each stitch: crochet 10 
rows the same way. 11th row—Double crochet 
in each stitch’ 12th row—Take up seven 
stitches, crochet these in Afghan stitch for 10 
rows, narrow each cf the following rows, taking 
one stitch off each end till only one stitch is 
left. Single crochet all round the boot, nar- 
rowing at each side of the instep, for 5 rows, 
then narrow at front and back for 5 more. 
Turn inside out, and crochet the bottom to- 
gether, beginning at the back. If Mrs, 0.8. B. 
will follow these directions, I think she will 
have no trouble. Mrs. M. E. H 


STAMPING for EMBROIDERY. 


BRIGG’S & CO.’S fist What every indy should use 
to stamp her own materials for embroidery or painting: 











They stamp on plush, velvet, satin, linen or or any ma- 
terial by passing a warm iron on the back of the pattern. 
Book showing 400 designs 15 
1 sheet containing 25 designs 2x3 inches 2B 
1 “ “ 2 ‘ x “ 2B 
, & ia 2 i. 25 
5, @ 6 » * € “ ys] 

: * - 5 “ for tidies 2B 

All for $1.00 $1.40 


BRIGGS & CO,, 
104 Franklin St., New York. 








sheets of fine tissue paper, double each in the 
middle crosswise, put two thus folded together. 
and fold them in the middle lengthwise, then | 
fold over and over till you havea strip about 
an inch wide. By a little careful measuring | 
one can fold so that no trimming off or wasting 
of the paper will be necessary. When you have 
one strip rightly folded, proceed with the other 
ten, folding two together, till you have six 
long strips. Weave these together in checker- 
board style, so that all the ends will be of the 
same length. When all are even, with a needle 
and number thirty-six thread, tack each corner 
and centre piece securely together. This makes 
a centre amply large for any ordinary-sized 
lamp. The tacking completed, with sharp 
scissors slit the doubled sides, then cut in fine 
fringes as near to the centre as can be safel 

done. The finer the fringe is cut the hand- 
somer it will look when shaken out. Having 
cut all the ends, if a crimper is at hand give the 
fringe a turn through it two or three times to 
make it look crimped, then shake and pick it 
all loose, rubbing it between the hands to in- 
crease the tangled and curly aqpcietnes, eee 
it out again, and the work isdone. The thin- 
ner the paper and the finer the fringes are cut, 
the more delicate will the mat look when com- 
pleted. If a white and colored mat is wanted, 
six sheets of the desired color is to be used, and 
the white and colored strips are to be laid to- 
gether alternately, three lengthwise and three 
crosswise. If a rainbow mat is preferred the 
greatest number of colors to be obtained can be 
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and all descriptions. Address 
WO MATIC RUG MACHINE CO. Morenct, Mich. 


Given Away! 








I s’ Waste 

EMBROIDERY 

SILK ) TO BE GIVEN AWAY! 43 

THIS SILK comes in yard lense, 
assorted colors in each Hank. We wil 

send a Hank of this Silk FREE to any 

one that sends us 15 two-cent stamps 


() HANKS OF 


30 cts.) for a THREE MONTHS’ Trial 
Gabeert tion to INGALLS’ HOME 

TINE, a finely Illustrated 
Monthly Magazine, devoted ex- 


clusively to Fa: Work, Painting,etc. 
Price, only One llar per year. 
Lipa and M.J. CLARKSON, authors 





used, putting different colors her in the 

pawn Ms strips. Will some one please give di- 

rections for a crocheted yoke for a lady’s dress 

and oblige LENA SHAW, 
SAVANNAH, TENN. 


of Brush Studies, etc., write exclu- 
| sively for this Magazine, Send 3Oc. 
| for 3 Months’ Trial Subscription, and 
| get a Hank of this Silk free. Address 


» Lynn, Mass. 
































MAY, 1888. 
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INTERIOR DECORATION. 


R. RAMSEY. 


ARTICLE XI. 


BY A. 


Flowers are so important an element in 
household decoration that one surely needs no 
excuse for turning to the natural roses and 
Spring flowers for help in our work during the 
month of May—by poetical license, at least, 
the time of flowers; and although in America 
May is only the forerunner of the real flower 
season, still, in preparation for it, this article 
may include some hints upon the treatment of 
flowers, either fresh or perc. The first 
suggestion is a method of keeping fresh flowers 
for use, long after the season is past. Turn 
glass jars or wide-mouthed bottles upside down 
over a stove or range, and let them dry perfect- 
ly. Dry, as nearly as possible, the flowers you 
wish to keep, and seal up the cut end of the 
stems with sealing wax; put the flowers in the 
jar—each stem loose and separate from all 
others—and seal the jar hermetically with 
sealing wax or melted bees’-wax. If carefully 


done, the flowers will last for months, and 
have the sealed ends 


when wanted for use ma 
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powder) 

2 oz. of ginger root (sliced) 

+ oz. of bruised anise seed, 

5 ins of best musk, 

+ b of fine dried lavender flowers, 

2 oz, of finely sliced orris root. 

If desired, moisten from time to time with a 
little pure alcohol or with cologne water. 

If this is kept on hand, gnd new flowers 
added from time to time, the fragrance is en- 
hanced ; the other flowers, however, should all 
be sweet-smelling ones, violets being especially 
delightful, while pansies, trailing arbutus, 
heliotrope, tuberoses, mignonette and rose ge- 
ranium each have devoted lovers, and some 
people mix them all together in one pot. 

or the more artificial perfume of sachet 
powders a new plan has been devised, by which 
the odor is“ more thoroughly distributed 
through all the articles in a drawer than is 
possible in any other way. Thisis a scent bag, 
as long and as wide as the bottom of the 
drawer for which it is intended. It is simply 
made by cutting two sheets of weneins to the 
requi size and shape; between them is 
sprinkled the powder, and then they are 
lightly tacked together, while over them is 
drawn a silk bag, which has been made to fit 
exactly and which then is closed, at the open 
end, by neat overseaming, so that the bag may 

















DESIGN FOR LINEN COVER 


as usual. No string is used, and any failure 
will be due to air in the bottle or moisture on 
the plant. Another suggestion is the follow- 
ing .% for making the Japanese pot-pourri, 
which has been so fashionable a dainty this 
Winter that special vases have been devoted to 
it, and a certain style of vase has become 
known as a “ Rose jar.” 
the conserved Roses of our great-grandmothers ; 
but this adds value to any custom, now-a-days, 
when we think nothing modern so good as 
was the same thing a hundred years ago. 


The recipe, as will be seen, is costly ; but if 


several ladies will unite in buying the material, 


each one may have quite a large quantity of 


»0t-pourri at a moderate cost, while to young 
adies in the country most of the work of col- 
lecting the flowers will be pure pleasure and 
fun. 


RECIPE FOR PRESERVING ROSES. 

Obtain one half-peck of fine, dry (i. e., with- 
out dew) rose-leaves ; take a large china or glass 
bowl, strew a handful of table salt on the bot- 
tom, then three handfuls of leaves, and so on 
till the leaves are used ; cover the top with salt 
and puta lid on the bowl. Let this remain for 
five days, stirring and turning the mass twice a 
day. The leaves should now appear moist and 


should have added to them three ounces of 


bruised allspice and one ounce of bruised cinna- 
mon stick. This forms what is known as the 
“stock.” 

Allow it to remain one week, stirring daily 
from top to bottom. Put in the permanént 
jar, or other vessel, one ounce of allspice, and 





SPECIMEN OF ARMOR WORK, TINSEL CLOTH AND 
COUCHED OUTLINE. 


while adding the stock, layer by layer, sprinkle 
between the layers the following mixture : 

1 oz. of cloves, 

1 oz. of cinnamon, 

2 nutmegs, (all these carefully ground to 


It is only a revival of 


TO SACHET BAG OF VIOLET POWDER. 


lie perfectly flat. It is next tufted, here and 
there, so that when finished, it looks not unlike 
a small silken mattress. The tufting silk is 
concealed on the upper side by a tiny silk 





DESIGN FOR BOOK COVER IN GILT BRAID. 


button, or by a very short tassel or silken ball, 
these having their heads sewed close to the 
surface. The bag, when completed, is to be 
laid in the bottom of the drawer and the 
various contents laid on it. 

For smaller sachets there is every variety of 
shape and size; but in nearly every case the 
chief beauty lies in the colors employed. In 
making the bag shapes—which, after all, seem 
to be the most popular—it will be found that 

reater success is attained if the silk used is 
fined with Swiss muslin, or rather heavy tarle- 
tan, up as far as the neck of the bag; above 
this the silk must be loose and soft, the only 
stiffness being derived from the lining of some 
contrasting shade of silk. 


suitable than the lovely Tussore and China 
silks—their beautiful colors afford so many 


for some of the loveliest shades come in good 
— as low as $1.00 a yard. Some of the 

aintiest of these bags are made of the silk and 
then covered with an outside bag of Bolting 


Perhaps it may be of service to those who use 


eminently suited to it, are Fedora lace and a 
lace made on —— lisse—the soft, silken 
background, in each, seeming to suit exactly 
the sheer tissue of Bolting cloth. 

Another style of sachet bag is a flat oblong, 
covered with silk, and then put into a slip of 
fine, thin linen, fringed at each end—orna- 


flowers, or a motto, in silk or crewel or linen 
thread. One filled with violet powder and Or- 
|ris is appropriately decorated with violet 
heads scattered over the surface, each violet 
| worked in its natural colors, and surrounded 
by a perfect circle done in pale yellow. Wild 
roses, treated in the same conventional way, 





are appropriate to one filled with White Rose 
sachet. 

In one of the latest styles of fancy work a 
very old idea is being revived—that is the or- | 
namental use of broad flat braids in gold, sil- 
ver and “iron,” with various tinsels, as cords 
and narrow braids. The work is called Flor- | 
entine embroidery, but really resembles the | 











COUCHING A LINE. 


old Church work of the middle ages. Being so 
gorgeous, it is suited only to the richest back- 

rounds—heavy velvets and plushes or thick, 
brilliant silks, and therefore it isa very expen- 
sive sort of decoration; but the braids and 
cords are not so costly as would be the em- 
broidery silk needed to produce as much effect, 











and as the edges can be finished, if desired, by 
= a binding of the braid, which is much 
less expensive than fringes or laces, 
= perhaps the cost is not greater than the 
= usual outlay on work of the same de- 
t gree of elegance. 


The designs are all formal or geo- 
metrical in character, long lines and 
large flowing curves being especially 
desirable. Over this design the braid 
& is sewed flat, (fastening down both 
= edges of a broad braid) very much like 
= the old-fashioned braiding work, once 
= the craze of the hour. The braid 
comes in widths from one-quarter of 
an inch to two inches, varying in 
es from eight to fifty cents a yard. 
n many designs several widths are 
B used, andin a few the gold and silver 
= braids are mixed; but as a general 

rule it will be found that one color 
alone gives the richest results. 


A lambrequin, shown at Stern’sin 
= New York, has this work done ona 
& background of pale blue mottled 
= plush, the braids being dull gold and 
= cOpper—and a crimson plush portiere 
in the same store was } mee with 
much heavy work in broad and narrow 
gold braids. There seems to be some 
subtle harmony between the silver and 
all shades of blue and colors derived 
from blue, while all reds, crimsons, 
and their compounds seem to need the yellow 
of the gold, and all browns, yellows, and 
mixtures of yellow harmonize best with the 
“iron” or “old steel” braids. 

The work is, practically, everlasting, and 
some of it done three hundred years ago is 
still to be “picked up” by the connoisseur 
walking through London, Paris, or Rome, 
where the bric-a-brac merchants know its full 
value and hold it at exorbitant prices. The 
braids will tarnish a very little and very grad- 
ually, but this is only an improvement for 
those who dislike the raw glitter and bril- 
liancy of the new metal—indeed, some of it 
comes with a tarnished shade upon it as a 
special inducement! ! 

; The use of Florentine work in small objects 
is quite possible. Book Covers, for instance, 








POINTE RUSSE. 


7 





over the design, the other hand pushes the 
needle up from below at one side of the cord, 
passes the thread over to the other side, inserts 
the needle close to the cord again, and pulls it 
through from below—thus holding the strand 
firmly in place. The stitches must always be 
at right angles with the line and taken at very 
regular intervals—for on these two points hangs 
all the beauty of “couching” work; and no 
matter how rich and lovely the materials may 
be, careless and unskillful work will ruin the 
ornamentation. 

To practice in this stitch, the worker should 
spend much time in learning to “couch” 
straight lines properly, When this is done 
nicely, something more elaborate may be at- 
tempted. The needle should be threaded with 
a fine strand of silk, the exact shade of the 
outline, but in some cases the needle is filled 
with a heavy strand of a contrasting shade, in 
order to get some desired effect of color. 

Couching—other than this simple line—is 
oftenest done in a frame, and in the next num- 
ber much space will be given to directions for 
framing work, preparatory to articles on this 
new branch of embroidery. 

In answer to a request for an explanation 
of “Pointe Russe,” it may be said that the 
stitch is so exceedingly simple that its illustra- 
tion hardly needs a comment. It is simply 
neat back-stitching in most cases, sometimes 
made more effective by being coarsely done. 
It is a favorite stitch to use in the minor details 
of embroidery on leather, but is often used 
alone for borders and medallions on small 


articles. 









































W. T. Mersereau & Co., 
821 BROADWAY, 
New York. 
BRASS BEDSTEADS THAT NEED 
NO CLEANING ! 
FIRE SETS, 
B ANDIRONS, 
[ass ) FENDERS, 
CHAIRS. 
a + Spies m Ams ue or 
rass an xidized 
Silver. Brass Tables and Easels with Wood, Brass or 
Onyx Tops, 
« I par ml ond fer descriptive clroular 
of adominial su ers. ress 
a (pS ae. W. PLAVELL BES. 
248 N. Sth St., Phila., Pa. 
CHINA DECORATING. 
Decorating to order a specialty. Gold, Colors and Ma- 
terials. Superior Firing done. Catal esent. WerEsT- 
ERN DECORATING WORKS, 330 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
ESTABLISHED i801. 








BARRY. 
TRICOPHEROUS 





FOR 


The Oidest and the Best. 


Barry’s Tricopherous not | gives brilliancy to the 
Hair, but promotes the growth to such ad that 
in a few months a thin head of hair becomes by its use 
a thick mass of shining fibres. 


THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 








for which the illustration is a suggestion, may 
be made, using the braid most artistically and | 
appropriately. | 

Portfolios, blotter-backs and photograph 
frames may also be ornamented with it, and | 
in Church embroideries its uses are so manifold 
that it may be said to be indispensable to such 
work. 

“ Armor work” is but the outgrowth of the 





| 





| 


For this style of sachet no material is more | 
combinations, and the price is not exorbitant, | 


cloth, on which a design has been enabroidered, 
and finished at the top with a frill of lace. 


Bolting cloth to be told that the two laces pre- | 
‘firmly basted to the background, the edges are 
\eoncealed by a round or flat cord, sewed on 
|with what is known as‘ 
‘described in this article. 

|polder, roug 


| duces richer and more effective work. 


mented with drawn work, if desired—and em- | 
broidered with a delicate sparse design of) v 


jint : 
lend being 


| backgrounc 


“ Florentine,” and is a combination - on. 
plique” and “ Florentine.” The figures to be 
applied are cut from tinsel cloths—gold, silver, 
copper, iron or old steel—and, after being 








POINTE RUSSE MEDALLION. 


‘couching stitch "— 

The cord makes a 
her outline than any embroidery 
stitch could give, and at the same time pro- 
The stitch used in couching has numberless 
arieties, but the simplest of all, and the best 
one to learn first, is the one used in these out- 
lines» A heavy strand ofcrewel, or silk, or as 
his case, a cord, is laid on the material, the 
neatly fastened by a few small 
stitches to the surface, or passed through the 
1 and fastened to the under side | 
'While one hand guides the strand, or cord 





| these cloths, self-measurement blanks so accura 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $@ PANTS 


Full Suits and Overcoats 
at proportionate prices. 
We sincerely believe that 

never before have we been 






able v0, —_ our ry yr} 
80 and stylish a line o' 
SPRING bee as 
now. Our line of 


eviot 





Suitings, guaranteed ab- 
solutely all wool is par- 
ticularly remarkable. 
Our smoothfaced goods also 
are very carefully selected 
to suit our trade, wh 
wants we know now from 
long experience. For 6cents 
we mail you 20 sam 1: if 

12 


we send youa good 48-inch linen tape-measure. Orifyou 
must save time, send us your waist, Inside leg, 
and knee measures, together with $3, and 35c. to pre- 
y express or postage. We guarantee safe delivery. 
oran enueoecumomer ofours may arene ~—< 
and receive back his money or a new ga . . 
antee of which statement y be obtained by writtng to 
the American Express Co.(capital $20,000,000), at Boston. 
a —In ks ying goods by mall, itisagood rule 
to send nfeney only to concerns that are well 
known throvghout the country and avoid the 
countless imitators that spring up fora day te 
compete with old and regular establishments, 
PLYMOUTM ROCK PANTS OO., 
18 Summer Street. Boston, Mass. 


STUDY. 
thoroughly ta 
BRYANT & 8 


we guarantee a fit. Also If you mention this per 
Ip 





Book-keeping, Business Forms, 
Penmanship, Arithmetic, Shorthand, etc., 


ht by MAIL. Circulars free. 
RATTON'S. 459 Main 8t., Buffalo, N. Y. 
HONETIOC SHORTHAND. 
The Most Successful Correspondence School in 
America. Tuition, including Manual, Reader, and Dic- 
tionary, only Ten Dollars. Send two-cent stamp for 
wow 8. 
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, Have you noticed the three pages next to the 
ast? 
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A swinging copper kettle is very ornamental 
for the table; the coffee made in an ordina 
boiler can be placed in the kettle, to be brought 
to > table and kept hot by the lamp under- 
neath, 
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Something wholly new that has just broken 
out in Philadelphia is the “ poverty rty.” A 
lady invites a lot of friends, and all the women 
copes in calico, and the men in their oldest 
clothes, A few colored musicians with fiddles 
furnish the music. Tallow oy furnish the 
lights, and everything about bes 10use is mone 
to appear as poverty-stricken as possible. 
B and lll , or cake and beer, or some 
similar economi refreshment is served. It 
is supposed that these parties are a burlesque 
on the sumptuous entertainments in which 
others indulge. 


—~ 


Tue Lapres’ Home Journat will shortly 
adopt an amy new system of mailing. The 
names and addresses will be printed, instead 
of written, on the wrapper, and a system of’ 
safeguards will be in use that will make it al- 
most an impossibility for this office to make 
any mistake in ae Paptse pepesty and 
promptly to the subscriber. For the past two 
years the publisher has studied this matter in 
all its details, and has visited all the large pub- 
lishing houses in the country for the purpose 
of investigating the various systems now in 
use, and as a result of such research the new 
system to be adopted will combine all the im- 
provements recently made in mailing ma- 
chinery. 

The expense of the plant will be about 
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Josiah Allen’s wife writes us she is rapidly 
convalescing and will soon resume her sketches 
for the JouRNAL. 

Will Carleton has been sojourning in Italy. 
He is expected home shortly and will con 
tinue to furnish the JourNnat with his inimita- 
ble poems. 


Rose Terry Cooke has nearly ready for the | 98 


JouRNAL columns a domestic story, which treats 
Mg eg Be! dressing for church. 

ay J. Holmes is writing another one of her 
matchless stories for the JournaL, and Kate 
Upson Clark will contribute “The Three 
“Lunches,” a splendid story for house-wives. 

We have several manuscripts on hand by 
Mrs. Eliza R. Parker on ‘Formal Dinners” 
“Dinner giving,’ &c. 

Tell your neighbors what we have in store 
for them, and please send us at least one new 
subscriber this month. 


_————__ o—_ 
NOTICE TO CANADIAN SUBSCRIBERS. 








PREMIUMS SENT TO CANADA ARE SUBJECT TO 
puty. We cannot undertake to forward Any- 


THING to Canada or other foreign countries, ex- | self. 


cept at the risk of the subscriber. 
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A discrimination in the rates of tage to city sub- 
scribers, is made between weekly and | monthly periodt. 
ps the great disadvantage of the latter, for, 
bh A En y can Eg ~ to city subscrib- 

e cen r pound, monthlies cannot be 
mailed to city subscribers for less than one cent for each 
two ounces, except where the subscribers go to the t- 
iactaribrs is pani eae Ae 

pa r wi odi- 
cals are published. As THE JOURNAL, in its present 
form, weighs over two ounces, we, bei located in 
LPHIA are, therefore, obl to ask our 
Phi Iphia subscribers twenty-four cents extra, for 
4 y the paper is addressed at the ponomce 

be EMEM- 








A 
MILLION SUBSCRIBERS 
WANTED. 


oe 


J#- UNTIL JULY FIRST ONLY, I offer 
to every woman who reads this paper a hand- 
some present, if she will but take the trouble 
to show Tue Jovrwat to her neighbor and 
secure ONLY ONE NEw subscriber. 

A premium for a sincie subscription has 
never before been offered, and probably never 
will be again. 

Only one new name from each and every one 
of our present list would give Tue JournaLa 
round million subscribers—a circulation never 
before equalled in the history of the world. 

On other pages will be found descriptions of 
a large and varied assortment of premiums, 
offered for one new subscriber. 

Any one of these presents will be given for 
one new subscriber, any two premiums will be 
given for two new subscribers, and soon. For 
clubs of six, eight, ten or more new subscribers, 
a premium will be given for each name. Why 
not send us a dozen new subscribers and re- 
ceive a dozen of these special premiums ? 

Let it be understood that these presents are 
given only ror New subscribers. 





MONEY - MAKING WOMEN.—ORIGINAL- 
ITY AND GUMPFION. 


In a series of articles that have appeared in 
the Lapres’ Home Journa, “ Hints on Money 
Making,” which | know so many were inter- 
ested in, I noticed it was some bright thought, 
some new idea, that coined the “ ever needful” 
money. The market value of originality is 
not, I think, realized by self-supporting women 
or those who desire to add something to their 
allowance. 

Besides the better pay for original work, 
comes the possibility, at least, of being known. 
Few persons enjoy obscurity, though they 
have all the pleasures of earth. The majority 
like a little tinsel and a few spangles. 

Diogenes and his tub are to history immor- 
tal. hy? By the originality of the whole 
thing; and his history is linked with that of 
the world’s ones, And so, no matter 
how trivial, if it be original, your idea may be 
a mountain of fdme or wealth. 

Often a simple or single idea is of more value 
than a complex one, so far as wurldly emolu- 
ment goes. Some one—who not one in a thous- 
and knows—conceived the complex idea of the 
sewing machine. A man by the familiar 
name of Howe ts a simple needle to the 
machine, becomes famous, and reaps an im- 
mense income. 

If a lady has time and artistic skill, even in a 
small degree, let me suggest this to her. 

Select some appropriate, unfamiliar verse or 
sentence for Christmas, Easter or Valentine 
day, and then if you can think of some new 
form of card—no matter how odd—so much 
the better. Paint something entirely different 
from anything you have ever seen, if possible. 
Flowers that are natural are always beautiful. 
The originality of these would be, of course, in 
the arrangement. Water colors, or better still, 
the imitation water colors, should be used in 
this work. After you have finished (?) it lay 
it aside for a few days; then take it out, and 
you can criticise it better. You will undoubt- 
edly see where you can improve it. Copy in 
this way until you feel certain you have as 
your best. Never regret any amount of time 
spent in doing a thing well. 

head what shall I do with it?” I hear you 
ask. 

Do it up nicely, peing careful to protect it 
properly against being broken in the mails, 
and send it L. Prang & Co., Raphael Tuck & 
Sons, or any such firm you choose. 

I hope you may, and you will be likely to 

t something like $5 for it, but—what a terri- 

le word!—should they refuse it—and if the 
first one does, send it to another till you have 
been all around; if it returns to you after an 
ae tour, do not be in the least discour- 
ed. 
You have had excellent practice, which was 
worth more to you than any $5 could be, un- 
less you were very poor. 

No doubt you have often spent twice as 
much time copying some picture to please the 
eye ofa friend. his other work was for your 
benefit. You have only been kind to yourself. 

If you persevere and keep up this work you 
will surely produce something which will be 
acceptable to artistic publishers and pay you 
well for your work. 

In all directions there is the same premium 
on originality. Especially is it needed in au- 
thorship. One reads an interesting little story 
told by some favorite author, and thinks: “I 
could have written that or something as good, 
if 1 had only thought of it.’ That is just the 
thing you must do—think. Think for your- 


_If you tell a story in a bright way—true to 
life and nature—it will be interesting, though 
you cannot make it tragic or emotional. 

I wish we had more writings like the sweet 
and simple story, “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” 

The stories of to-day are too heavily freighted 
with domestic infelicities and conjugal unhap- 
piness. No one doubts but there is much of 
this to be found—too much of it felt. Still, as 


our lives areso much influenced by our envi- 
ronment, and our réading is part of that envi- 
ronment, I would plead with writers to give 
us more beautiful and nearly perfect lives and 
homes to contemplate. 
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‘tion of its opposite; but how much better to be 


We may seek the - in life more rl 
after there has come before us a vivid reall 4 
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to be repulsed from evil by evil. 

The world is made up mostly of the “what- 
you-would-naturally-expect”’ kind of people. 

They all help in making up life’s myo L 
but they make it so smooth your ear hardly 
perceives it. We want more “dominant sev- 
enths,” that shall catch our ear with expec- 
“7 of what is coming. 

e should not fear to show the world our 
true selves. We may receive the so-called 
“doubtful compliment of being called orig- 
inal,” but there is nothing doubtful about it. 
It is certainly rare. 

You do not enjoy being called “odd” or 
“singular”? Never mind. ie oy can 
well afford to bear it. People ca youn 
Will Shakespeare Wg > | fellow,” “ love-sick, 
“foolish,” but that no effect on his now 
immortal name. 

“Be brave, be bold, shrink not!” Patient. 
continual application in any direction will lead 
to great results. Apply yourself faithfully to 
whatever you undertake, and you cannot help 
achieving a moderate success. J. W. A. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mrs. R. H. Wuire, Brooxtyy, Dak. :— 
You can get “ Sapolio” from nearly all groce~s. 

M. Brown :—Lincrusta Walton can be _ 
cured at any first-class wall paper establish- 
ment, 


A. B. Ten Brook, 8. St. Louis, Mo. :—The 
hag who advertise ‘‘ Mason’s Chart” are re- 
iable, and we presume the chart is all it is rep- 
resented to be. ; 


WILL any of the readers of the Lapis’ Home 
JOURNAL kindly inform me if they have ever 
used Dr. Scott’s Electric corsets or brushes, 
and if they consider them beneficial? 


Epitor Laprges’ Home JournaL:—I want to 
tell the sisters how easily they may remove 
stains, grease, etc., from carpets without wet- 
ting. 

Scrape common chalk until the spot is en- 
tirely covered. After it has lain on an hour or 
so, brush it up with stiff brush, and I think 
you will be well pleased with the result. 

Mrs. W. H. WI1son. 

GREENFIELD HI.1, Conn. 

Eprror Lapres’ Home Journau:—I have 
seen a question asked frequently in Tue 
JourRNAL and elsewhere—‘‘ What will take out 
grass stain that gets on the little ones’ clothes 
in summer?” If they will rub a little lard on 
the stain before the article is washed, then wash 
it in warm water and soap, it will all come out 
—stain and lard. I hope it will help some 
mother as much and often as it has helped me. 

Mrs. W. O. CLARKE. 

Dear Home Journat:—“ E. R.” asks for a 
recipe that will take soot stain out of an ingrain 
carpet. 

I send you a recipe that will take grease, 
ae or stain from clothing, carpets, etc. I 
nd it valuable. 

Aqua ammonia, two ounces; soft water, one 
quart; salt-petre, one teaspoonful; castile soap, 
one ounce, finely scraped or shaven. Mix all, 
shake well, and let it stand a few days before 
using, as it gives the soap a chance to dissolve. 
Pour upon the place a sufficient amount to- 
cover well any grease, paint or other spot, 
sponging and rubbing well, and applying again 
if necessary, to saponify the grease ; then wash 
off in clear, cold water. 

This mixture will also remove paint, even 
from a board, if oil were used in the paint, and 
will not injure the finest textures. 

A cloth wet with it will soon remove all the 
grease and dirt from doors that are much 
opened, CARLYLE EASTMAN. 

Dear Epitor:—The L. H. J. is so full of 
good things, I wonder if there is a corner for 
me. I have just been enjoying the March 
number of the JouRNAL, but groaned inwardly 
after reading Mrs.- Herrick’s article regarding 
the active housekeeper, and wondered where 
she would place us—for we are very many— 
who do our own work, with no servant in the 
house, and no work sent out. Perhaps she 
pronounces us ignorant ey os or thinks we 
revel in dirt, with uncombed hair. If so, she 
will be surprised to know our furniture is free 
from dust, our curtains and beds snowy white, 
our table linen neat, the silver bright, while 
the viands are all prepared by our own hands, 
some of the recipes for them taken from ‘ Cot- 
tage Dinners,” and are pronounced delicious 
by our ape 4 Our fancy work, which we do 
enjoy, is sadly neglected, we cannot spend as 
much time socially as we would like, we re- 
gret we do not attend the afternoon temper- 
ance and missionary meetings as much as our 
more favored sisters; but we will take the time 
to read the * Daily,” Taimage’s sermons, poems 
from standard authors, our JouRNAL and other 
matter. 

We are happy, too, because, if we will, we 
can find sunshine everywhere, and we are try- 
ing to fill our niche in life acceptably. 

ENoLA. 

Epitor Lapres’ Home JournaL:—Being so 
much interested in the welfare of your paper, 
and so much benefited by the new ideas and 
valuable information obtained therefrom, I 
thought that my “little mite” would perhaps 
help some one trying to keep house on re- 
stricted means, and at the same time make 
home appear cosey and attractive. 

My “little mite” assumes the form.of a 
shoe-box, which I find very convenient, as 
well as being not an unsightly article of furni- 
ture for the bedroom, or possibly the sitting- 
room. 

Procure from your nearest grocer or baker 
an = cracker box. Usually leather hinges 
are attached to cover, but if there are a num- 
ber of children in the family, good steel hinges 
which can be procured very cheap are more 
serviceable. Pad the top of the cover with 
cotton batting, then firmly cover with pretty 
cretonne, using small tacks to hold it in place. 
Cover sides and ends with same, padding a 
trifle if desired with an old piece of quilt. 
Now finish around the edge of cover by tacking 
on a ruffle of cretonnne, two inches wide, 





leaving a quarter-inch heading. Use brass- 
headed tacks, or if not easily obtained, sew 


inspired to noble living by good example than Say, to place. The box is 
rs) “ 
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enough to 
best” shoes for the whole family, in- 
fae! papa’s slippers. And when that 
| dreaded “ buttoning-up” process is arrived at, 
you have a seat of convenient height for 
a et or little oy = 

nanking you for your r, good paper, 
which is a blessing to every household it en- 
ters, and is to me a source of much enjoyment 
as well as profit, I will close. Your friend 
always, “ HARRIET.” 


Eprtor Lapies’ Home Jowrnat:—I have 
read Nina’s article, and was considerably im- 
ressed by it, and perhaps would never have 
nm seen in in a “ribbon or white gown,” 
had not “ Eunice” given to the many readers 
of the L. H. J. an article running over with 
good, sound common sense. I have been mar- 
ried but ten months, and know, comparatively, 
very little about the “uniform” accompany- 
ing a good breakfast, lunch or dinner, but I do 
know that when I come to breakfast with a 
bright, clean gown and a pretty ribbon at my 
throat, my husband gives me a glance of ap- 
proval that doubly repays me for any trouble I 
may have taken to appearso. I distinctly re- 
member one morning, about three months 
after we were married, which was in August— 
and an insufferably warm day it was—that I 
came to breakfast in a rumpled gown, with no 
ribbons, no “roses,” no anything. My hus- 
band said nothing, but Oh! “Nina,” what 
volumes he looked! That evening he proposed 
having a servant, which we cannot afford. 
Why did be do this, “ Nina” ? 

I will tell you. Because he wished his wife 
to grace his table, not dis-grace it. Perhaps 
disgrace is rather a strong word, but it about 
expresses it. Perhaps “ Nina” is blessed with 
a pretty face and a ons figure, and does not 
need the “ rosebud and blue ribbon accompani- 
ment,”’ But what are we plainer ones to do? 
We less fortunate ones ? 

Perhaps a “dark print dress and a paper col- 
lar” would not be so becoming to “ Eunice” 
and myself as it is to “Nina.” And with our 
“hair combed plainly over our ears,” Oh! 
“Eunice,” how would we look? The dark 
print dress, perhaps, but the paper collar and 
the hair combed as you suggest—never! And 
as for “‘ Turkey-red table cloths,” as “ Illinois”’ 
suggests, I would far rather spend one half of 
my time over the wash-tub, and by so doing 
have my linen look clean, pretty and inviting, 
and not like a table in a cheap restaurant. 
Children or no children, let us have spotless 
linen. I sincerely trust ‘“ Nina” will not think 
I am too personal in my remarks. Perhaps 
did these older ones who are so well versed in 
all things pertaining to housekeeping know 
my age, which is twenty-one, they would think 
my letter rather presuming and decidedly out 
of order. But even young married people of 
ten months’ standing get ideas with some good 
in them. 

I sincerely thank ‘ Eunice” for her letter, 
and only wish I were fortunate enough to 
know her persona'ly. I could only say, #fter 
reading what she had written, * Them’s my 
sentiments.” And not being so gifted as is 
“Eunice,” I can only say, in this, my first 
letter to the L. H. J., “your thoughts are 
mine.” “ TRUEX.” 


Epitor Lapres’ Home JournaL:—If_ hus- 
bands and wives who have nothing better 
to do than to run about the neighborhood in 
which they live talking about each other's 
short-comings were wise, they would put a seal 
of everlasting silence on their lips. 

No third party can ever adjust the differences 
that may arise between a man and his wife; 
there can be no middle man, no board of arbi- 
tration. They must simply “fight it out” 
themselves. 

There is a woman living in our neighbor- 
houd addicted to the weakness of talking about 
her husband and comparing him (always to 
his detriment) to the husbands of otherwomen. 
I sometimes think that there should be legisla- 
tion against crimes of this kind. 

I am a husband myself and I have, I ~ 4 

se, weaknesses and imperfections enough, 

ut if my wife were to twit me about them in 
the presence of strangers or run around the 
nei Eoashend talking about them I should— 
wal I'd do something desperate, I know I 
should. I beg my wife’s pardon, however, for 
even supposing such a case. We have our 
differences, as all husbands and wives have, 
but we adjust them in the privacy of our own 
home, and we put a solemn, sacred seal of 
silence on our lips in the presence of others. * 
I have t contempt for the husbands and 
wives who go about airing their home griev- 
ances for the edification of their friends. 

The weak vessel to whom I have referred as 
being a neighbor of ours invited herself into 
our house the other evening and unburdened 
herself as follows: 

“TI wanted Mr. B—— tocome in with me, 
but he wouldn't. He never will do anythin 
I want him to. Said he was tootired. I tol 
him that I often did things and went places to 
oblige him when I was tired. But that had no 
effect on him. My wishes are the least of his 
thoughts. How pretty your sofa pillow is, 
Mrs. Dane. I’d make one for my sofa but it 
would just be throwing time and material 
away. Mr. B—— never appreciates a thing I 
do to make the house pretty. He'd loll around 
on it and ruin it before a week if I made the 
handsomest sofa pillow that ever was. He 
wouldn't care how much time and labor it 
cost. He ruined a tidy that it took me a 
month to make. Catch him taking a little 
trouble to throw it back when he wanted to 
sit in the chair it was on. It had raised 
chenille flowers on it that couldn’t be leaned 
against, and he flattened them all out before a 
week. But he didn’t care. I often tell him 
that if he was like other women’s husbands I'd 
have some encouragement to fix things up,” 
and she rambled on for an hour. 

Between an insane asylum and being shut 
up in the same house with a woman like that 
I think I’d soon be compelled to choose the 
asylum. And a man of this stamp is worse 
than a woman. He merits and should receive 
the scornful condemnation of all true-hearted 
men and women. Zenas DANE. 
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|For THe Lapies’ Home JOURNAL. | 
ENGLISH PIES AND PUDDINGS. 





I remember reading, a short time ago, an ar- 
ticle in an American news-paper, called “A 
Chapter on Pies,” from which I learned that 
the method of pie-making in America differs 
in many points from the way in which we 
make them over here. 

I do not, for a moment, wish to be pre- 
sumptuous and say that our way is the best, 
but I think nearly every house-wife enjoys try- 
ing new dishes or cooking familiar dishes ina 
new form; besides it is such an advantage to 
know more than one method of doing a thing, 
that a brief description of some of our English 
meat pies and puddings may perhaps prove 
interésting. I cannot, of course, mention all 
those with which we are familiar as their name 
is legion, but I shall do my best to describe a 
few of our own favorites. First on the list 
comes, 

Beer Streak Pre:—Fora really superioz pie, 
procure two pounds of rump steak, half a pound 
of ox-kidney, half a dozen mushrooms, a doz- 
en fresh oysters and three eggs. 

The steak and kidney must be cut into neat 
pieces aconvenient size for serving and stewed 
very gently for half, or three quarters ofan hour, 
with barely sufficient water to cover them, and 
a tiny pinch of salt; the mushrooms must be 
chopped small, and the eggs boiled hard and cut 
in slices. 

When the meatis stewed enough, put it into 
the pie dish in layers with the mushrooms, 
sliced eggs, and the freshly opened oysters, 
with their liquor, in between. Season pleas- 
antly with salt and pepper, add sufficient liq- 
uor to almost cover the meat—the gravy from 
the meat must be reserved for afterwards—and 
cover with a good crust made as follows: Put 
one pound of flour on the paste-board, with 
half a pound of kidney beef suet entirely freed 
from skin. 

Roll the suet amongst the flour with the roll- 
ing-pin until, when passed through the fingers, 
it feels as fine as oatmeal. Put it into adarge 
basin with a heaped teaspoonful of baking 
powder, and halfa teaspoonful of salt. Mix 
these ingredients thoroughly, make a hole in 
the centre and form into a rather stiff paste 
with cold water, using a knife to stir with. 
When of the right consistency turn the paste 
out on the board, give it a few light gentle rolls, 
always being careful to turn the rough edges 
into the middle; but avoid touching it with the 
hands more than is absolutely necessary, as 
this always tends to make pastry heavy. 

Wet the edge of the pie dish with cold water, 
or white of egg, and place round a strip of the 
pastry, cut about three quarters of an inch 
thick, pressing it gently with the thumb; mois- 
ten this rim of pastry and cover the pie with a 
lid of the same rolled out a little thinner. Press 
the edges firmly together and with a sharp 
knife, cut the pastry off smoothly round about. 
Mark the edge prettily with a knife, make a 
small hole in the centre through which the 
steam may escape, and ornament the top of the 
pie tastefully with the morsels of pastry left 
over. 

Plate the eee in the hottest part of the oven 
first, until the crust is well set, then remove it 
to a cooler part where it may cook more slow- 
ly.. The crust when finished, ought to bea 
rich golden-brown color. Ifa bright glazed 
appearance is admired, brush the top of the pie 
over with white ofegg previous to putting it 
in the oven. 

Just before serving, heat to boiling point the 
gravy in which the meat was stewed, and either 
pour it into the pie through the hole in the top, 
or send it to table in a tureen. 

VEAL AND Ham Pre:—Stew about two 
pounds of veal, very slowly, for an hour, then 
cut it into pieces the size of a walnut, also part- 
ially cook three-quarters of a pound of fom, 
or good streaky bacon. 

Put a layer of the veal—which ought to be 
lean—at the bottom of the pie-dish, and sprin- 
kle over a seasoning of grated lemon-rind, 

»wdered mace, and finely minced savory 
1erbs; lay upon these a few small pieces of 
the ham, or bacon, with some slices of hard- 
boiled eggs, and repeat in alternate layers till 
the dish is sufficiently full, letting ham form 
the topmost layer. A good pinch of pepper 
may be added to the above seasoning, but ver 
little salt, as the ham generally provides sufit- 
cient. 

Pour over the whole half a pint ef stock and 
cover with a crust made exactly in the same 
manner as described for beef-steak pie, indeed 
this crust will answer admirably for every kind 
of meat pie that is intended to be served hot. 

An excellent gravy may be made by stewing 
the veal bones, either in stock or water—the 
former of course, to be preferred—with an on- 
ion, a bunch of savory herbs, a blade of mace, 
and about an inch of lemon rind; season with 
salt and pepper, strain, and serve. 

CuickeN Pie:—This is a dish which ranks 
very high among our English dainties; it is so 
wholesome, and at thesame time sv delicate, 
that nearly every body welcomes it as a treat. 
Cut up a fine plump chicken into neat small 
joints, and put a layer of them at the bottom of 











well made forcemeat, or sausage-meat, and a 
fow slices of hard boiled eggs. Add a sufficient 
seasoning of salt, pepper and powdered mace, 
and half a pint of white stock, or water. 

As this pie is generally served cold, of course 
the crust mustbe made rather differently. 
Substitute butter for suet, and chop it finely 
amongst the flour instead of rollingit. Toa 
pound of flour allow three-quarters of a pound 
of butter, the yolk of one unbeaten, the 
ae asmall lemon and halfa teaspoonful 
of salt. 

Chop the butter in the flour first then make a 
hole in the ce:.tre and add the otheringredients, 
with sufficientcold water to form the whole 
into a light paste. Cover and bake in the same 
manner as before directed. 

Put the trimmings, neck, and leg bones of the 
chicken into a saucepan with an onion, a blade 
of mace, salt, pepper, a bunch o#savory herbs 
and a pint of stotk, or water. Let these boi 
rather hard until the liquor is reduced to half 
the quanity and has become strong enough to 
jelly when cold. As soon as the pie is suffi- 
ciently cooked, pour in the gravy through the 
hole at the top, and set the pie in a onal lace. 
When served, place the pie on a neatly folded 
napkin, and ornament the edge of the dish, and 
the top of the pie, with very tiny sprigs of pars- 
ley, and clear aspic jelly, either rougly chopped 
or stamped in pretty, fanciful shapes. 

Rassit Pre :—Cut upa fine young rabbit into 
neat joints, and lay these to soak in lukewarm 
water for half an hour. Whilst the rabbit is 
soaking make about half a pound of good veal 
forcemeat; make this up into balls the size of a 
walnut and put them on one side till wanted. 
Drain, and dry the rabbit and put a layer of it 
at the bottom of a pie dish; sprinkle over this 
a good pinch of savory powder composed of a 
teaspoonful of pepper, the same quanity of salt 
some finely grated lemon rind, or tiny morsel 
of cayenne, and about a quarter of a nutmeg, 
grated. Nextplacea few of the forcemeat balls, 
then the remainder of the rabbit with another 
sprinkling of the savory powder, and last of‘all 
a layer of streaky bacon, cut in small pieces. 
Pour over the whole half a pint of stock, or 
water, and ifthe pie is to be served hot, cover 
with the suet crust; but if it is eaten cold, the 
butter crust must be used. 

Bake ina well heated oven from an hour 
and a half, to two hours, and duringthe time 
ifthe crust is in danger of becoming too dark 
colored, it may be covered with a buttered pe. 
= Fry the rest of the forcemeat balls in hot 
utter, and lay them on blotting paper fora 
few minutes to entirely free them from grease. 
When ready, drop them into about half a pint 
of rich brown gravy, and serve them ina tu- 
reen. Thisis, of course, ifthe pie is to be eaten 
hot; if not let all the forcemeat balls be put in- 
to the pie. 

Beer Streak Puppine :—This, our most pop- 
ular meat pudding, is an imitation, on a small 
scale, of the far-famed pudding which is only 
to be met with at one place, and that one of 
the few genuine old London taverns which 
still remain in our midst as relics of the past. 
This tavern is named the “‘Cheshire Cheese”’ and 
is situated in Wine Office Court, Fleet Street. 

Long ago this house used to be the favorite 
resort of Dr.Samuel Johnson, Boswell, and 
the well known Oliver Goldsmith. author of 
the “Vicar of Wakefield,” and it still stands in 
all its primitive comfort, exactly as it did then, 
a heed vee years ago. 
tres ofinterest with which London teems and 
one which I hope no American traveller will 
miss on his way through our city. 

On two days every week, ednesday and 
Saturday, from October to March is served the 
famous pudding to which I refer. The basin in 
which it is boiled is two feet across; the crust 
of the pudding is four inches thick, and it boils 
for twenty-four hours. The interior is filled 
with finest rump-steak, ox kidney, oysters, and 
larks, when they are to be got. 

The pudding is brought into the room in 
great state,and carved by the Jand-lord him- 
self. It serves from fifty, to sixty guests, and 
is always looked upon as a great treat. 

In the imitation we miss out the larks as 
they are such expensive little morsels. We 
use exactly the same ingredients as directed for 
beef-steak pie, only of course the crust and 
mode of cooking are altogether diffierent. Put 
half of a pound of beef suet on the paste board, 
sprinkle it well with flour, aud chop it very 
finely; then put it into a bowl] with-quarters of 
a pound of flour, half a teaspoonful of salt and 
a teaspooful of baking powder. 

Form these ingredients into a firm paste with 
cold water, then turn it out on to the board, 
and roll it out very lightly to the thickness of 
half an inch. Thoroughly grease the inside 
of a pudding basin with butter, or melted suet, 
and line it out with the paste, pressing it gent- 
ly with the fingers in order to get the crust an 
even thickness all round. Cut the paste ofl 
smoothly round about, and fill the basin to 
the top with the beef, and pour over a tea- 
cupful of cold water, but reserve the gravy in 
which the meat was stewed. Season pleasant- 
ly, and cover with a lid of the paste rolled out 
a trifle thinner than the sides. Moisten the edges 
and press them firmly together, but do not 
make a hole in the centre. Tie a good, strong 
pudding cloth over the top, securing it well 
with tape beneath the rim of the basin, and 
plunge the pudding into plenty of fast boiling 
water. Keep it boiling hard for three hours, 
and when done enough, allow it to stand fora 
few minutes before removing the cloth. 

Serve the pudding in the basin, but to ren- 
der it more presentable, fold a clean white nap- 
kin and pin it neatly round about. Place the 
basin on a hot dish, and decorate the edge of 
the latter with tiny bunches of fried parsicy. 
Heat the gravy and send it to the table in a 
tureen. 

If a plainer pudding, or pie is preferred, the 
oysters, mushrooms, and eggs may be omitted, 
and a finely chopped onion, and two or three 
cloves used instead; the dish will still be most 


enjoyable, and, of course, very much cheaper. | 


EAL AND HAM PuppDING Bostae The ha 
gredients required for this are precisely the 
same as those used in the making of veal and 
ham pie, and as regards the crust, and mode of 


apie dish, next puta layer of ham cut Sere the directions already given for beef- 
very thin small pieces, and over them some steak pudding may, in every respect be fol- 


It forms one ofthe cen- | 


out of the basin before sendingit to the table, | 
but this is a very risky business as the weight 
of the meat and the gravy is very apt to break | 
the crust. It is much wiser to serve it with a| 
napkin pinned round. 

EAL AND Ham Pupprne Baxep:—This is 
a really delicious little dish, very simple, and 
easy to ae, Take about three-quarters of 
a pound af cold roast veal, entirely free from | 
fat, skin and gristle. Mince this very finely | 
and put it into a bowl with a teaspoonful of 
salt, a little pepper, a pinch of cayenne, a tea- 
sane of grated lemon rind, a few drops of 
the juice, and three ounces of finely sieved | 
bread crumbs. 

Mix all these ingredients thoroughly then 
add half a pint of good cold stock, and three 
well beaten Beat the mixture well fora 
few minutes then turn it into a well buttered | 


pie-dish, te bread crumbs thickly over the | 
and bake in a brisk oven for about an 
our. 


Just one word before closing respecting pie- 
dishes. In the making of all pies which have 
to be covered with a crust use only those dishes 
with a flat edge. When the edge of the pie- 
dish slopes, the crust is very apt to slip from it 
while baking, thus giving the pie a most objec- 
tionable appearance. 

Doubtless an unsightly, badly cooked pie 
may taste quite as nice as a well baked, neat- 
shaped one, but certainly there is not half the 
pleasure in seeing it brought to table. It 
is always wise for a housewife to try and ren- 
der every dish she makes, as attractive looking 
as possible. Aunt CHLOE, 

NDON, Eng. 
— - ———_4s —-—- --— 


(For THE LaprIEs’ Home JouRNAL. |} 
A PLEA FOR TRUE BREAD. 





That bolted wheat flour is wholly destitute 
of bone, brain and nerve building elements is a 


lowed. Some cooks liketo turn the pudding! 


Eprtor or Tue Lapies’ Home Journa :—I 
send Alice my hard soap recipe. Materials are 
viz: 4 lbs. clean grease, 3 quarts water, 1 oz. 
powdered borax, 1 box Babbitt’s Lye. 
HOW TO MAKE THE SOAP. 

Dissolve (over night) the lye, in two qts. rain 
water and dissolve the borax in the remaining 
qt. of water; then warm the grease so it is 
just melted. 

Take a jar, say a 4 gal. one, and turn in the 
grease, then turn in alternately lye and borax, 
and stir very thoroughly. When it is of the 


| consistency of honey, pour into moulds. This 


never fails if made right. 


BAKINC 


ROYAL ePowoer 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of 
purity, strength and wholesomeness. More 
economical than the ordinary kinds, and can- 
not be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 

wders. Sold only m cans. Roya BAKING 
->OWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 














fact established by chemical analysis. It has 
also been proved that a dog fed on white bread 
alone would shortly die of starvation. 


the Scriptures was not the white bread ‘of the 
present day. The latter would have been a 
poor type, indeed, of the “‘ Bread of Life” by 
which we are nourished spiritually. Science and 
sense have not yet prevailed in this important 
matter of bread. The ignorance that exists 
concerning it, even amongst the most intelligent 
classes of civilized countries, is almost incred- 
ible; and alarming as well, when physicians 
are ascribing the increasing prevalence of 
nervous diseases to the poor quality of bread 
in general use. The parent who would give 
his child a stone when it asked for bread seems 
to have been considered by the Saviour an im- 
possible conception; and yet in this enlight- 
ened age such parents are the rule. They may 
plead ignorance, but such ignorance in this day 
and generation seems unnecessary and inex- 
cusable. 

Graham flour having now been on the mar- 
ket for a number of years is known to the ma- 
jority of our population. It is not so generally 
used, however, as formerly, the chaff con- 
tained in it having been proved a dangerous 
irritant to the intestines. Flour of the entire 
wheat is far superior to Graham, partly because 
it is entirely free from the irritating chaff, and 
partly because it retains the delicious flavor 
and sweetness of the raw wheat. These are 
lost to the Graham flour through the chemical 
changes produced by the heating caused by 
grinding. Entire wheat flour is crushed by a 
blast of cold air, hence is sometimes called 
“Cold Blast Flour.” While there are, we be- 
lieve, several brands, the best is sent out from 
the Franklin Mills, Rochester, N. Y., and has 
been used in the writer's family for years. The 
numerous guests of this family, with seldom an 
exception, pronounce mother’s brown bread 
“ delicious,” and even those who do not care 
for it at first become in time more fond of it 
than of the white. The latter seems flat and 
tasteless after eating the former. 

“ Knack,” of course, is as necessary to the 
| making of good brown bread as it is to pro- 





Rest | 
assured that the “staff of Life” referred to in| 





F the contents of a package of 
‘**Cerealine Flakes” costing twenty 
cents, a cook in a private family of six 
persons, made puddings five times, 
waffles twice, muffins three times, grid- 
dle-cakes five times; used ‘‘ Cerealine 
Flakes” in soups twice in place of sago 
and barley, and added some to six 
bakings of bread. Buy a package of 
Cerealine Flakes of your grocer, and 
try how far you can make its contents 
go yourself. 


The “Cereatine Cook-Boox,” containing 
over two hundred carefully prepared recipes 
by a cook of national reputation, will be sent to 
any one who will mention where this advertise- 
ment was scen, and enclose a two-cent stamp 
for postage to the Cerrautne Mra. Co., 
Columbus, Ind. 











CLUB 


THE GREAT CHINA TEA CL 


Give away as premiums to those forming clubs for 
the sale of thelr TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner,7ea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches,etc,. WHITE 
46 and 68 pieces with 810 and #12 
orders. Decora TEA SETS of 44 £56 pieces 
with #12 and #15 orders. STEM-WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with @15 orders. GOLD 
BAND or Moss se Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 picces, with #20 or- 
ders, Send us your address and mention this paper, 
we will mail zen our Club Book containing acomplete 


TKA SETS of 








|ducing a palatable result from white flour. 
|The circular which accompanies Entire Wheat | 
Flour directs that bread should be made from | 
|that in the same manner as from the white | 
flour; but we have found a way of our own | 
which we think better, although some might | 
prefer the ordinary methods. We make a 
sponge at night of one quart of water and 
enough flour to form a very thin batter, about 
three-fourths of a cake of yeast and a table- 
spoonful of salt, To this we add in the morn- 
ing two tablespoonfuls of lard or butter, two 
jeven tablespoonfuls of sugar and sufficient 
flour for a batter considerably stiffer than cake 
hatter should be. The proper consistency of 
the batter can be easily regulated after a few 
experiments, Ifthe bread is tough and close- 
grained the batter was too stiff; if soggy or 
| heavy the batter was too thin. When the bat- 
ter is just right the bread will be light, soft and 
spongy. In baking it is treated the same as 
| white bread except that it should remain a 
|little longer in the oven. We>much prefer 
long, narrow loaves to the old-fashioned round 
| ones as they make daintier slices and are more | 
leasily cut. 

| While many intelligent people admit the in- 
| feriority of white bread as an article of food, 
| they seem to find it difficult to pass from theory 
/to practice. Why such people through preju- 
dice, indifference or perversity should persist 
lin taxing their stomachs with sawdust, as it 
| were, when the same amount of alimentary 
labor might result in marked benefit to the 
| whole system is one of the mysteries difficult to 
isolve. Such must be willing to pardon the 
suspicion that they “ Live to eat rather than eat 
to live.” We were charmed with the inconsist- 
ency of one housekeeper who wrote, “If you 
havechildren you can educate them so that they 
will love the brown loaf better than the white 
to the benefit of their growing bodies. Vary 
then your white bread fare by an occasional loaf 
of rye or Graham.” If so much benefit arises 
from eating the latteywhy not make it the staple 
article of diet in the bread line, varying if. 
| necessary with an “ occasional” loaf of white. | 

MARIE MERRICK. 











Farrview, N. J. 





| Prices. 


Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co, 
210 STATE ST., BOSTON, MAS 
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iF iT is 


WORTH A CENT 


TO YOU TO LEARN HOW YOUR SILVERWARE 
CAN ALWAYS BE MADE TO LOOK LIKE NEW 
WITHOUT IMPAIRING ITS VALUE IN THE LEAST, 
AND ALSO OBTAIN SUFFICIENT MATERIAL 
TO POLISH YOUR ENTIRE SILVER SERVICE 
BEAUTIFULLY, BUY A POSTAL, SEND IT TO 
US WITH YOUR ADDRESS AND NAME OF THIS 
PAPER PLAINLY WRITTEN, AND BOTH WILL 
BE SENT TO YOU POST-PAID, OR 15 CENTS 
IN STAMPS FOR FULL SIZED BOX POST-PAID. 
ELECTRO-SILICON is SOLD EvenrwHenc. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John Street, New Yorks 
: = : 
Executive Mansion, Washington, D. C. 

“1 FIND ELECTRO-SILICON A MOST EXCEL- 
LENT POLISH."’ H. H. WILLIAMS, STEWARD, 


y CLUB 
RDERS 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as PREMIUMS to 
those whoGET UP CLUBS or purchase TEA and COFFEE in large 
quantities, DINNER and TEASE 18,GOLD-BANDSETS,SILVER- 
WARE, &c. Teas of all kinds from # cents to 75 cents per pound. 
We do a very large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 6) to 90 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILYV EK-PLAT ED CAS- 
TERS as Premiums, with $5, $7 and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECOKATED TEA SETS with gil orders. 
GOLD-BAND or MOS8-KOSE SETS of 44 pieces or DIN N ERKSETS 
of 118 pieces with $20 orders, and a HOST of other Premiums. We 
carry the largest stock, and do the largest TEA and COFFEE busi- 
ness, in Boston. Send postal (and mention this paper) for our 
large illustrated price and premium list, of 106 pages, containing 
also CASH PRICES for our premiums, at LESS than Wholesale 

As to our reliability, we are pleased to refer to — 
lishers of this paper. GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
Oi Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 











One Pound and a Half | 


of my finest blended Tea will be sent by mail postage 
prepaid, on receipt of #1. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
reduction will be made on larger quantities. 
sent free on receipt of stamp to pay postage. 

WM. Ss. INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 
81 N. Second St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Established 1856. 


Quite a 
Sample 
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Charmi and Summer Colors. for 
Beautiful uds and Blossoms. Dainty 
and Serviceable Fabrics for Youthful 
Gowns. The Latest Conceits in Cos- 
tumes for Misses. Lovely Dress- 
es for Little Girls. 





BY MRS. JAS. H. LAMBERT. 

Now in the hands of illustrative artists and 
modistes are thousands of model toilettes spe- 
cially designed for misses and young girls, to 
be worn during the seasons of Spring and 
Summer, and while some of the costumes are 
Lilliputian reproductions of those intended 
for mamma, a by far ter number are in 
styles suitable for girlish forms only. 

The r question, What fabrics are to be 
worn by children this year? is easily answered. 
The blessed darlings can, without violating the 
edict of Fashion, wear any material the indul- 

ent mother sees fit to select, and the generous 
‘ather can pay for; but such liberty does not 
change the fact that certain textures are more 
appropriate than others for our little lassies, 
who, like quaint Sara Crewe, outgrow their 
clothes, and if the garments be made of pretty 
but inexpensive materials, one does not so 
heavily feel the expense of renewing the ward- 
robe as when the garments cost a mint of 
money. 

In past days, when certain colors were stan- 
dard, and blue meant blue, and red really was 
red, a hue was either becoming, or it was not, 
and a dark-eyed gypsy who could not wear 
sky-eolor, was sure to look well in a pune 
gown ; but now, alas! even white and black 
are “ toned,”’ and while a few positive hues are 
seen in dress goods, there are thousands of 
shades so graded that any one may be forgiven 
for being so color blind as to mistake the true 
classification of a presented hue, as in lichen a 
green gray, ey an amber pink, or the bois 
tones embracing the heart color of cedar, pine, 
oak, walnut, chestnut, and other wood colors. 

Any hue is considered correct for a miss or a 
young girl if the tone selected is becoming, for 
there are shades of all colors tinted to suit all 
complexions, and appropriate for the occasions 
where full or plain dress is required, for a de- 
cided lack of ju nt is shown in robing a 
child in a delicately tinted gown of costly tex- 
ture, except for balls, parties or weddings. 

This season, the great want for dainty col- 
ored, inexpensive materials has been supplied 
in the various cotton textures, which come in 
the shades of beautiful hues hitherto only 
found in silks, satins, surahs and crapes, and 
beautiful dresses for fruit festivals an garden 
— are to be made up in these cotton 

brics, which are very pretty and wash well. 


DESIRABLE DRESS GOODS. 


An insight into high-class work-rooms in 
New York and Philadelphia astonishes a 
novice, who hardly realizes the wonderful 
variety of fabrics used in fashioning the pretty 
garments for the bright-faced children of 
aristocratic homes. 

Rich brocades, rare silks, plushes, velvets, 
and dainty laces, worth small fortunes, po 
lins, Siciliennes, Bengalines, surah, 
China and India silks, Challis, silk-warp tex- 
tures, Tamise and Clairette in cream and in 
gray, Henrietta, Cashmere, Nuns’ veiling, 
plaided, checked, striped and plain woolen 
goods, and serges in street colors, to be made 
up with plain or fancy velvet, or the new vel- 
vet-pile material, velutina, which is durable in 
wear, light in weight, and comes in all the 
colors of the new silk and woolen dress ds, 
with a view to serving as underskirts and bod- 
ices, with draperies of soft, clinging stuffs. 

Pretty yay dresses are made of Challis, 
India and China silks, gauze, embroidered silk 
muslins, 2d Crepe de Chine, the latter exquisite 
material being used at Bests’ Lilliputian Ba- 
zaar in New York to form full blouse waist- 
coats for boys’ Bunthorn suits of plush or vel- 
vet. These accessories are made full, and are 
held in place by a few stitches to form deep, 
acre gpa pulled down at the lower edge. 
Impo specimens, of these waistcoats come 
in surah or satin, but the Lilliputian models 
in Crepe de Chine and pongee are far prettier. 

There is a particular fancy just now for 
using very dark and very light colors in one 
dress, for instance, cream surah with navy blue 
velvet; but an objectionable result is the quick 
soiling of the silken stuff, while the velvet is 
— y fresh. An improvement on that 
ancy was the using of cream Clairette, or 
feather cloth, in place of surah, as those fabrics 
de not crush and can be cleaned when soiled, 
and now that difficulty has been entirely obvi- 
ated by the introduction of the gray silk-warp 
goods, which are to be usc? not only for ladies’ 
and children’s dresses, but aiso for dust coats 
and travelling mantles. 

A sample of Priestley’s silk-warp came.'s 
hair Clairette shows a charming and unique 
body, formed of fine warp threads of unbleach- 
ed silk, with filling of cream and black camel’s 
hair, self-colored and exceedingly fine, creating 
a lovely silvery gray fabric which will combine 
ony with tints in all colors, or with such 
dark, rich hues as navy blue, garnet, steel or 
seal-brown. 

Although in previous articles the merits of 
the choice lines of foreign and domestic cotton 
materials for everyday and school wear have 
been freely and fully discussed, still it is only 


| 
fair to again say that never were satines made 
with such lustrous surfaces and fine body as 
they have now ; indeed, in richness and delicacy | 
of ground coloring they are equal to China and | 
India silks, the designs illustrated in these! 
fabrics being reproduced in their cotton cousins. | 
Foreign fancy ginghams are fine and pretty, | 





The “Great Wonder Shirt” at 50 Cents. 


Our own make—perfect-fitting—good material—well made and cut by one 
of the best shirt cutters in America. SEND 50 CENTS, stating size of collar. 
A Special Offer:—For $1.00 (stamps taken), we will send the ‘‘Great 


but the domestic Cleghorn novelties, satinettas,| Wonder Shirt’’ and Strawbridge & Clothier’s Quarterly Magazine (with 


braidettes, and Ardenne suitings are equally | premium), for 1 year. 


ille, | 8% 
a sleeves of faille, velvet belt, cuffs and upper| p 


attractive and far less expensive. 


USEFUL COSTUMES. 


That a dress for a child is in 


style and 
becoming, does not detract 


rom its being) 


healthful and comfortable, for the most artistic | 


modistes now create costumes for ladies and 
children upon hygienic principles, and most of 
the gowns now fashioned for girls of from one 
year to thirteen years of age are made in one 
piece, or upon a Gabrielle foundation, the 
various parts being ger upon and sewed to 
the fitted slip, which in some instances is of 
muslin or drilling, for woolen or solid fabrics, 
in others of silk or satin, to show through | 
dainty textures,» such as tulle and silk muslin. | 

Annie Jenness Miller makes nearly all of 
her robes and costumes, both for ladies and 
children, on this complete slip foundation, 











causing the greater part of the weight of the 
dress to be sustained by the shoulders. Now, | 
in my mind the question arises as to the! 
wisdom of universally adopting that style of | 
lining, when so often ladies and children have | 


weak lungs, and hence aching shoulders, | 
which grow round unless carefully watched 
and still can boast of having strong legs and 


large hips that never weary with walking or 
carrying the clothes, which surely ought at all 
times to be light in weight. 

Polonaise p sadrwed are really convenient and | 
stylish ; they are largely worn by ladies, and 
a oan ¢ from ten to fifteen — of age. | 

e skirt of such a dress may be sewed ay 
distinct waist, or onto a band and then but-| 
toned onto a corset waist, while the polonaise 
portion, the co e, has its attached raperies, 
which may be plain or elaborate according to 


fancy. 

a dresses, mounted on straight or 
pointed yokes, are in favor for small girls, | 
although for misses they take the form of, 

lonaise costumes. The newest small models | 
ave bands of velvet, cut in points at each end, 
crossing. the shoulders just above the sleeves, | 
and reaching a little below the yoke at the 
front and back. The collar and wristbands | 
are also of velvet, and a velvet band, with a 
sash bow at the back, is folded round the 
waist. 

One of the new polonaise dresses for a miss! 
of fifteen shows plaited underskirt of brown | 
Velutina ; over this is a blouse polonaise, with | 
yoke, collar, and cuffs of Velutina, with belt to 
match. The sleeves and full bodice, with | 


polonaise draperies, are of checked woolen | 


pee. This style costume is in great favor, 
use cotton as well as woolen and even) 
silken stuffs can be utilized in making neat | 
and dressy toilettes after the ge model. 

n 


Quaint, but very becom to a slight 
) ‘girl of twelve, is a dress of plaided 
cashmere, with sha round basque bodice, | 


to which the gathered skirt is attached. This | 


waist is decorated with fulness of cashmere, | 


shirred in a diamond over chest, the skirt 
being shirred to match just below the top. 


Deep collar and cuffs of brick-red velvet, the amu 


shade of a line in the brown and green plaid. 
This dress is reproduced in pale blue Henrietta, 
the gathered diamonds on skirt and corsage | 
being simulated with diamonds of pale blue) 
and navy checked velvet. 

Simple and stylish is a dress of blue cloth, 
with plain full skirt, plaited over drapery in 
folds in front, and draped or looped at the 
back ; plain, pointed basque secured with but- 
tons of antique silver. his suit is for a miss 
of sixteen, while for her younger sister is a 
dress of gray velvet and raspberry colored 
faille. Skirt of velvet, hemmed, made full, 
and mounted on drilling waist. The upper 
rment has yoke of velvet, full waist and 





sleeve pieces of velvet with rosettes of gray 
and raspberry ribbon on waist and on drapery 
of faille, which is looped over the gray skirt. 


FESTIVAL GOWNS. 


Exceedingly dainty dresses for misses are 
made of China and India silks, finished with 
fullness in silk the color of the figure in the 
soft fabrics; for instance, on a cream ground, 
in China silk, is a pink flower, so the full parts 
of the gown are of pale pink silk. With skirts 
of heavy silk, velvet or velutine, bodices of 
surah or soft faille Francaise are worn. Some 
specimens are made full, closely tucked at the 
top to simulate a deep, rounded yoke, and 
gathered in at the waist under the ribbon 
waistband. The sleeves are tucked to the el- 


SHARPLESS BROTHERS, 


Now offer complete lines and varied assortments 
of SPRING AND SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 


pad Surah silks, Plain and Figured, 75c. 


ard. 
Blain Velvets, all Prices 
Domestic Black Silks. 
in choice colors. 
$1.48, $1.98 to pane a yard. 
and Mervielleux, $1.00 to $2.25. 
Armures, $1.00 to $3.00. 
Cashmere icutta, 5, 91.76. 
anu Peau de Sole, sd to $1.35. 
w LEN . 
New tye combination suitings large and small stripes, 


$1.15 a yard. 
Novelties in spring suiti in plaid and stripes, 85c. 
Imperial Serge LS my Ig eliotrope, Brown, Blue and 














to 


Green, 50 inches wide, 64c. a yard. 
French Cashmeres in new and choice colors, 45c. 50c. 
and 7c. a He. 
All wool Henriettas very fine, $1.00. 
Silk Warp Henriettas in odd colors, $1.15, $1.25, $1.35. 
Specialties in es of all wool Gren- 


Black. Two grad 
adine in Handsome , 75c. and 89c, 
W oc! Henriettas at 79c. and 95c. a yard marked down 
from $1.25 and $1.50 a qere. 
50 in. Black French Foulis 
Nuns Veiling, 40c. 50c. 65c. 
Black Albatros in all grades, 50c. to $1.25. 
Cotton Goods, Satines, Ginghams and Muslins, all 
qualities, all prices. 
For circular and samples write to 


SHARPLESS BROTHERS, 
Chestnut and Eighth Streets, 





* 


any ht 76c. worth $1.25. 
75e. B5c. $1.00. 


Philadelphia, Pa. | 4 





Read Fashion Article, for further facts about dress 
gomis, and please mention LADIES’ HoME JouRNAL in 





etter to Sharples Bros. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 8th & Market Sts., PHiLaDELPHia. 





are offered this season for the first time. 


B. Prizstiry & Co., in gilt letters. 


PRIESTLEY’S GRAY SILK WARP FABRICS 


Henriettas, Tamise, and Clairette, are now shown 
in silvery effects, fine stripes, hair lines, and various other designs. 

For additional security the gray fabrics are not only rolled on the “ Varnished Board,” 
but stamped, on the under sides of the selvedge, at intervals of five yards, with the name 











bow, and then form a puff that ends undera 
deep tucked parement of silk. 

One of the new dresses for a young lady has 
the skirt of fancy velvet in blue and gold. 
Over this plaited underskirt is a curious one- 
sided garment in old gold soft silk. One side 
of waist is full, the other crosses the fullness 
diagonally, and is banded with velvet from 
shoulder down; the apron front and back dra- 
pery, in old gold silk, extend in sections 
almost to the lower edge of velvet skirt. 

About the prettiest ball toilette for a miss 
shown this season, has a plain skirt of white 
silk edged with white chenilleballs. A tunicof 
white gauze, studded with loops of white che- 
nille, come a graceful tablier and a much 
puffed back drapery. The corsage and sleeves 
of silk are covered with gauze, put on full, and 
finished with chenille balls. 

Stylish and dressy toilettes are dashioned in 
gray Clairette or Tamise, with ornamental 
parts in bright colored velvet—these parts con- 
aes of yoke, Spanish waist, collars and 
cuffs. ; 

Pretty dust coats in these silvery, silk-warp 
materials are faced with changeable silk or gay 
surah, and have hood lined to match. 

For a tiny tot, a lovely party frock is of 
white lace, and has a plaited, long-waisted 
bodice, buttoning at the back, and a full lace 
skirt. The full lace sleeves fasten at the 
wrist, and the high neck is finished, like the 
sleeves, with a plaited lace frill. "White ribbon 
is festooned about the wrists and forms shoul- 
der knots. 

The usual underwear of a young girl now 
consists of merino or gauze vest, over which 
she wears a corset waist, to which her merino 
drawers are buttoned, that is if she does not 
wear the Union undergarments. The muslin 
drawers, the flannel underskirt, and then the 
smal] braided wire bustle, the top skirt and the 
underwaist of cambric, which keeps her corset 
waist clean. A splendid fitting waist for 
young girls is the ‘“ Double Ve,” which is so 
made that all pressure of clothing is taken 
from the wearer. It is bountifully supplied 
with buttons, to which the stocking suspend- 
ers, skirts and drawers may be attached, and 
the shoulder piece, which is not a mere strap, 
gives a comfortable support to waist and its 


| adjuncts. 


mething new in the way of at home 
sements, for parties or afternoon gather- 
ings of young people, is a game called ‘ Con- 
cours de Peche.”” It is a regular Izak Walton 
diversion, and will prove most acceptable to 
youthful pleasure seekers at the seashore or in 
the country when kept indoors by bad weath- 
er. 

For information and specimen toilettes 
thanks are due Best’s Lilliputian Bazaar, New 
York; Lewis 8. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa. For 
samples of materials we thank Le Boutillier 
Bros. and E. Ridley & Sons, New York; 
Sharpless Bros. and John Wanamaker, Phila- 
delphia. For specimens of B. Priestley’s 


curious gra} silk-warp stuffs thanks are ten- | Oxford 
dered Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, | Fla 
‘a. ; 


OPENING NOTES. 


The first grand exhibition of hats and bon- 
nets, robes and costumes and wraps for Spring 
and Summer, occurred at the magnificent es- 
tablishment of Strawbridge & Clothier, where 
a wonderful variety of elegant models were 
most attractively displayed. In head coverings 
all the new shapes are illustrated in straw, 
Neapolitan braid, Orepe de Chine, net and lace. 
Among the choice novelties is a pretty shell- 
shaped capote wiih: ruched edge in navy tulle, 
while the bonnet is covered with rich embroid- 
(Concluded on opposite page.) 


Wanamaker’s 


Dress Goods. Here and coming,coming. They 
are tumbling over.each other, crowding and jost- 
ling to get where you can see and handle them. 
The Sateens and Ginghams, and the wilderness 
of other cotton stuffs and their royal relations, 
the India and China Silks, were never prettier or 


better. 
The plain shades of silk, of wool, and of silk- 
and-wool mixtures are welcome by way of con- 


trast. _ 
Silk Warp Henriettas, colors tasteful and true. 39 in. 


1.25. 
Gloriosa, silk and wool, 48 in. $1.50. 

50-inch Broadcloths, #1. 

pone | _ Broadcloths colorings for Spring time 
52 inch, 

Scotch Ginghams, fine and sheer, small and wide 
plaids and stripes, 45and 50c. Andersons Ginghams, 40c. 

Best American Ginghams, more than two hundred 
styles, 20 and 25c. 

ne, smooth, all-wool Habit Cloth. 50-in., 50c. Spring 


es. 
Over 500 styles best French Sateens at 37¢c. 
French Sateens, 3lc. Perhaps you may find them 
— to the higher cost. 
rless Sateens at 1244c. Well named. 

Printed Linen Lawn, cheery, sheery and not a thread 
of cotton in them, 22, 30, 35 and 40c. 
White, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 50, 55 and 60c. 
Crinkled, bloom-sprinkled Crazies 12}4c. 
Chintzes for children ; a diversity of patterns 12}4c. 
Calicoes, homelike but not homely, 7c. 
Order by letter anything you want, and we’l) 
send it by mail, freight or express as you may 
irect. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


ILADELPHIA, PA. 








“HINTS TO HOME MOTHERS. 


just the procstent information needed by thous- 


Housewives. 


40 Beautiful Fashions in Dresses for Girls and Misses 
of from four to sixteen years of age, showing the Latest 
Styles for makin, = the new Spring and Summer ma- 
terials, described in the Fashion Article in this number 
of the Lapies’ HomE JOURNAL. 

Confirmation and Graduating Toilettes, School Suits, 
Serene! om. Game Suits, and pretty Evening Dresses. 

raps. 
Charming Dresses, and Infants Coats for Darling 
Tots of from one to four years old, 
n ng Robes and Cloaks. 

2% New Suits for Small Boys and Youths. 

Hygienic Underwear, and Corset Waists for Children, 
Misses and Ladies. 
and Summer Costumes and Musli~ Underwear 
for es., Laces, Embroideries, Braid Sets,and ma- 
terials for Fancy Needlework. colgate & Co’s choice 
Extracts, Toilette Waters, Sachet and Face Powders, 
and Hard Pure Soaps. 

Trevetag Trunks and Sachels, Linen Telescopes for 


carryi le or much. 
Oren: Baby Ca: 


1, practical and stro le 
Linen, House Furnishing G ,and conveniences for 
summer service in Dining room, Pantry and Kitchen. 
Also thousands of useful suggestive and Des- 
criptions with Reliable and complete List, and 


lots of good ng, all to be found in the Spring Issue of 


Ridley’s Fashion Magazine. 


15 cents a single number, 50 cents a year’s 
subscription price. 
The Millinery Designer, 25 cents a copy 
is another valuable publication for Home use and for 
Milliners. It contains choice styles in Trimmed and 
Untrimmed Hats and Bonnets, and Decorative Special- 
ties with Prices. The quantity of material required to 
trim each model is also given. Send 75c. for Spring 
Millinery Designer and one years pa mae yr price for 
the Fashion Magazine, and also write for samples of 
Ridley’s Domestic Black Silks, and other Dress Goods to 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, Merchant Publishers, 
Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


Be sure and mention the Laprgs’ Home JOURNAL in 
letter to E. Ridley & Sons. 


LEWIS S. COX, 


1220 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


ands of 


Spri 
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LADIES’ ELASTIC SUITS. 


a@ A Tailor-made Waist and sufficient additional 
material to make a Skirt for the price of an ordinary 
Dres: ttern. Guayran the most satisfactory Outfit 
ever presented for the money. 

Prices $5.00 to $18.00, New Spring Styles. Send for 
prices and pamphlet. 


SPRING STYLES. 






Stockinet Jackets, $2.75 to 12.00 
in black, colors, stripes and checks. 

Jackets, 2.50 to 30.00 

by} to y-4 

rape, 7.50 (O%35.00 

1.00 to 45.00 

Embroidered Fichus, 5.00 to 30.00 





‘*Star’’ Shirt Waists—sizes 4 to 13 years 


Dv with linen collar and cuffs, 
nen : 
Colored, unlaundried Percale, plaited back and front, . 


wks 


Percale finer quality, 
Pacific Parcale, 


French Percale. 


a ae 
RRSE 


nnel, 1,25, 2.00, 2.25 
Full line Boy’s Kilt and Pant Suits and Infants’ Wear. 


DRESS STAYS 


Made in Three Styles 
Thread, Cloth and Satin Covered. Try them! 


THE RIPPING 


Attachment 


SEWING MACHINES, 


A NEW ASSISTANT 
FOR THE LADIES. 














The circular knife on the left 

cuts the stitches. Rips far 

more rapidly than by hand. Adjustable to any Sew- 

ing Machine. Strong, simple, and durable. Approved 
by every lady who tries it. ° 

PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, and 16 cts. In stamps. 
References: The Bridgeport National Bank, e 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., &c. 
RIPPING ATTACHMENT COMP’ Y, 
P. 0. Box 1698, Bridgeport, Conn. 











LABEL FOR GLACE FINISH. | LABEL FOR SOFT FINISH 
50 cents per dozen. Ask for th best thread for 
machine or hand sewing and crochet work. 





Acomplete garment worn under 
the corset or flannels, protecting 
piration. 
y Oh than dress shields, one 
pair  ~ &- the work of six. 

“ Misses’ bust measure, 28-33.§ .80 

Ladies’ “ “34-39, 1.00 
M. DEWEY, Mnfr., 229 Marshfield Ave.| AGENTS 
Cuicago, Send money by P.O. order. / WATNED 
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lishment can claim honestly 


‘ to furnish as 
neat and inex 


I out in masculine plai 
nsive outfits for babies as any 


: nness. Plastrons extend! are worn rather short, though the general ap- 
to the waist or basqne 


y ) : int; if the former they pearance of the wrists and hands should decide 
mother can we desire. | disappear under a e or half belt, if the lat-| this. Fit the sleeves smoothly across the top 

Mrs. J. B. Warner :”— pardon, but you | ter they are shi at the waist line and then | taking in the outer or under seams as they re- 
really are mistaken in both matters. The|laid in close, overlapping folds to the point.| quire, and have the grain of the cloth exactly 
price of cheap wash material is the same} At the neck they are shirred in a small space | even over the top of the arm. The full, fancy 
everywhere, except when bargain lots are sold. | following the shape of the dress neck or may | sleeves require a paper pattern, as they are too 
I said the price of Toile du Nord and Royal | be gathered to a small square called a guimpe|complicated to descri without diagrams. 
satine was 12} cents a yard. The Cleghorn |of velvet and puff softly over the bust. Lace,|They are pretty on slender figures and young 
novelties, the fancy portions sell for 20 and 25 | crepe du chine, surah silk and other soft fab- | ladies, though often a back view gives the im- 
cents a yard, the plain costs 15 centsa yard. |rics should be selected, and where there is) pression that the wearer will soon unfurl her 
For samples for wholesale puapene @ full | shirring the stitches should be of even length | wings and fly where fashions never trouble or 
lines of a ne an a on we . the rows form a quarter to an | dressmakers weary grow, but as all women are 
you must sen i e agents for the|inch a and an uneven number of rows| supposed to in disgui i 
eo _ Denny, Poor & Co, 114 Worth a : ae Gee eee 
3t., New York. 


a. P Minit foe il = “ connection with them is not an un- 
w dressy ue front is made with a/| pleasant one. 

“ Mrs. 8. L. A.:”—No, dont line the surah “ 

with stiff sty Its softness is one of its 


shirred plastron to the bust and a flat vest 
beauties. If you “cannot wear corsets or stays Ma NOF 


from where it ends tu the basque point. Plas- 
and yet must have dresses close-fitting,” why 
Dry Goods, Carpets & Upholstery 


trons never show any fastenings, being sewed 
f : in on one side and hooked over on the other. 
not try the Crescent corset waist? It is a| For evening wear they may be finished with a 
splendid substitute for a corset, as it fits the | jabot of lace on one side and a velvet rever on 
form, or it can be worn as a corset cover|the other. They always look better for a bor- 
and skirt sapere. Send name and address|der, as do vests, and the sides should not 
in full to Fashion Editor, with stamp, for| match. Black dresses are lit up by wearing 
further facts about this new and useful hygi-|light green, yellow or red silk vests entirely 
enic under-bodice. 
“Mrs. E. G. M.,” New Haven, Conn. :—A CHICACO, ILL., 
The most popular house in Chicago. 
Will send samples of the New Spring Silks and 
Dress Goods upon application. Orders receive prompt 
and careful attention. 
The Spring Edition of our illustrated ‘*#HOPPING 
GUIDE”? mailed Free to all applicants. 


covered with jet or silk cord passementerie. 
good black silk never goes out of style, and 
NEARLY 30,000 DRESSMAKERS 


Fancy plastrons are made of velvet, ribbon 
co os pee and lace and transform a plain street dress into 
with cloth of gold roses on one side, and knots te § spodaity decleabhe epado oe oh OOa vend. 
NOW PROCLAIM THIS WONDERFUL MACHINE 
To be the Only Improvement on the Tallor’s 


a dressy home attire in the twinkling of an 
of ribbon on crown. Rosebuds rest in bed of 0 see just what they are send two-cent post- 
Square Ever Invented. 


oe Apne. several colors one can make a 
creamy net over the forehead. A La Tosca hat * ack silk answer for many occasions, without 
in Milan braid is faced with brown velvet and age stamp, name and address in full to Raven 
Protected by the Following 
Patents 1879-188. 
(1885-1886. 











NEW FASHIONS. 





(Concluded from opposite page.) 


ery in gray and blue silk and gold tinsel. The 
crown is of loops of ribbon shaded from opal 
to blue; long strings of the same ribbon. An 
aigrette of heron’s plumes in yellow and blue, 
with rl tints, completes the trimming. A 
French bonnet of cream Crepe de Chine is em- 
broidered in straw and gold, and is trimmed 


aoe amie, Bee oy he —s that by mg look the same. Small 
J , - uk Co., onroe 8t., Chicago, Il., for sam- trons of a square form just covering the 
aay g Neo ay ap ee ane eae ple. Use cashmere or Henrietta ‘in plum Sheet are known’ as guimpes and are very be- 
tl 1g f cone y hes | age belin blue ri hiv color to go with your plum silk. coming to thin figures. A piece of crinoline is 

po 2 de ons velve a OUSIE UlUS, Fcn y “Blanche R.:"—Trim your black satin | cut out the desired shape and affords a founda- 
blu ~ % af ished wi th fell f frieeey * dress with jet passementerie. tion for a cluster of tucks of surah, faille or 
ue st y aD ‘A We oth Wie & black ich in ‘ly “8. K.:”.—Yes, you can use muslin for your| moire, with velvet revers on each side, the 
ro oe hoe yee I ‘lke: ba pe 4 am ; is ‘<n graduating dress, but soft white or cream | points meeting in front and giving the tucks a 
a we fe on oo f a ee yee -- | woolens are used quite as often for such dresses | V shape. This is faced with silk, slip-stitched 
mace, a — yg? qpndond a pe te ade | 88,cotton goods. down on the left side and hooked over on the 
in the “establishment really display quite as Owing to want of room, many letters were | right with a spring-hook at the top and bottom 
much skill and refinement as those created by a Fay pen w+ bang for their replies to be of | point to meet the corresponding silk-worked 
noted artists abroad,and nothing can be more i 


eyelet on the basque. an 
elegant for dress than a jacket of faille Fran- A V-shaped piece of braiding, velvet or bead- 
caise, with lace skirt elaborately trimmed with 


ing in the back gives a long-waisted, slender 
jet on its angel sleeves and in front. It must appearance, which is now greatly desired by 
not be thought, because we have mentioned 


Americans anxious to adopt English styles. 
only expensive articles, that Strawbridge & These V's are quite narrow and may stop just 
Clothier keep only such lines, for it is not so. 


below the shoulders or extend to the waist line. 
A special feature of the store is realized in the If of beads they end with s pendant; those of 
fact that therein the necessities of every class 


velvet are blind-stitched on. In all blind or 
of buyers can be supplied, from those who want lip-etitching care mast be taken not to eateh 
es but inexpensive articles to fashionable 


7 oe =n ay oy the pence 
* : : erry tight enough to show that the article is sew 
— a oa eee a. Round-shouldered persons should not wear 
y trimming on the back of a basque, although 
there is no reason why a young womai should 
be thus afflicted, as I know from the best 
teacher, experience, that even when this habit 
of leaning forward has been formed for years 
it can be cured in three months by usin 
dumbbells daily, fifteen minutes morning ont 
night after undressing, and governing the de-| ff 
sire during the day by throwing the shoulders 
back whenever they fall forwa In fact, I do 
not know what will, patience and perseverance 









BEWARE OF TIN 
AND 
PASTEBOARD IMI- 
ATIONS. 
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(For Tue Laprzs’ Home JOURNAL.) 
HINTS ON HOME DRESSMAKING. 








BY EMMA M. HOOPER. 





Basque Accessories, Vests, etc. 


In these days of r patterns they will 
greatly aid hs home call and it ts bet- 
ter to have one, if possible, though women 
having the gift of dressmaking can often copy 
from a picture. These accessories here de- 
scribed, the writer has often cut out for friends 
using paper until the proper-sized revers, cuff, 
etc., were obtained pot tried on the wearer be- 
fore venturing to lay scissors into the material. 
I have heard ladies bewailing that they could 
not make a dress, never had the gift, faculty or 
whatever it may be styled, but I always feel 
like saying what has foam done can be done 
again, and I know of a person now, chief 
draper in one of the large stores in New York 
who never knew the use of a needle an 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Orient:”—The April number of the La- 
pies’ Home Journat had gone to pp am when 
your letter came. Make waist an drapery of 
cashmere; use old silk for underskirt. The 
waist of black lace can be worn with both silk 
and satin skirts in black. 

“Miss 8S. E.:”—Make your apatueting dress 
of cream Clairette or veiling. Have full skirt 
tucked, tucked drapery and full, belted waist; 


SHOW TH 
In the age of rapid and artistic work this Machine is a 


DRESSMAKER 


NECESSITY. It ts a lifetime, and drafts directly on 
the lining ALL jes’ garments perfectly from ACTUAL 
MEASURE in ONE-FIFTH the usual time. Within the 
reach ofall; itisa great boon to dressmakers and a 
rentices, It prevents fullness at bottom of front d. 
n princesses and polonaises, cuts the French bias, and 
rforms work ina few moments that otherwise requires 
ours. Its success is unprecedented, and thousands 
have thanked us for porapeleny bmp to test Machine FREE 
OF CHARGE. You may test Machine at your own e 


for 30 days FREE OF CHARGE. After 30 days’ trial, if not 


list patty | 10 Lr our ogni price, Ly return it. ane 
ri ° ° : : . . Ran 1B- 
or, if you like better, you can make dress in | thimble until she was thrown out of a luxuri- | May not accomplish. MOL OFFER sain. THE McDOWELL GARMENT 
any one of the styles descriked in fashion|ous home at eighteen years of age. My dear Cus alter the appearance of the arms and 


article in this issue. 

“C, K.:"—Some ladies object to crape, and 
in place of a veil of that material they wear one 
of Clairette, the silk-warp materia], which 
comes with borders and in veiling lengths. 
You can make a deep mourning dress of crape 


DRAFTING MACHINE CO., 6 West 14th St., New 


fellow-women, try on a ten-cent cambric until York City, SOLE MANUFACTURERS. Mention this paper. 


every one is capable of making a neat, well- 
fitting and attractive costume. If you have 
never done so you will feel like Solomon in 
all his glory when you first array yourself in 
your own handiwosk. I spcuk from experience 


must be studied carefully in order to procure 
the desired effect. They are of the fabric used 
for the collar, with a glimpse often of the plas- 
tron material. Those of velvet, moire or dress 
goods are lined with cross-barred crinoline, 





cloth, or of Henrietta, without other material. 
Trim only with buttons. Two years is quite 
long enough, and do not wear heavy black 
dresses during the Summer. Russian crape 
will make you a useful dress, 

“Constant Reader:”—Why not get a Jer- 
sey? You can wear any color, if you get cor- 
rect shade. Forother information read fash- 
ion article. 

“Tenorance :’’—For short, broad girl of sev- 
enteen make skirt and waist of the stripe 
goods, to create appearance of height; have 
= and long fold draperies of plain mate- 
rial, 

“Mrs. B.,” of Durham, N. C., asks:—Can 
you give me the address of a firm that pays 
special attention to children’s dress and 
wants?” Yes; Best & Co., Lilliputian Bazaar, 
60 and 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 

“M. M. R.:”—It seems to me the present 
mode of dressing children is perfectly health- 
ful and comfortable. Gi:ls will draw corset 
lacings so that the space is closed; hence it is 
best to make them wear Good Sense or Double 
Ve corset waists, that close with buttons. You 
may learn what you wish by glancing over 
fashions in this issue. 

“ Ada:”—You neglected to mention your 
age, so I cannot very well tell you how to ar- 
range your hair. A becoming color in any 
woolen or silken stuff. Many basques are 
pointed in front, cut round over the hips, and 
with coat back. 

“Mrs. J. C. C.:"—Make the little kilted 
suit entirely of plaid. Blouse waists and kilted 
skirts are still worn by small boys. Also little 
sailor suits, braid trimmed. 

“Mrs. Y. T. K.:"—Pongee is pretty, but 
more desirable fabrics for dust cloaks are the 

ay camel’s hair Clairettes. Write to Straw- 
ridge & Clothier, Market and Eighth Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., for samples of Priestley’s 
gray silk-warp materials, and you can make 
your selection from them. 

“Mrs. E. B.:”—Wants samples of all kinds 
of silks, satins, velvets, velutinas, poplins and 
nice worsteds, and John Wanamaker says 
samples of all these goods will fill a ton meas- 
ure. If the lady will only give us some idea 
of grades and colors she wants, we will try and 
send the desired samples. 

“Mother: ””—Understand -what you want, 
but cannot find the oily box dressing. The 
nearest to it is the Raven Gloss, a bottle polish 


of the pride, satifaction an“ tiny bit of conceit 
that will pervade your thoughts and actions 


and is it not worth a trial to feel so well pleas 


with ourselves in such a womanly, economical 


cause? 


Every basque must have a trimming of some 
kind, and besides the revers described in an- 
other article there are long single ornaments of 
beads that are frequently placed one on each 
side high up by the collar, or one may have a 
band of passementerie, beaded galloon or 
braiding down cach side about an inch back of 


the buttons. 


ing lon 
back o 
braid, fashioned 
arabesques, 


into 


dressy costumes. 
Vests are universally worn and partake of 
the collar to the bottom of the basque. 


is usually laid in es | 
ered very neat if held « 


closed at the waist. 
Single and divergent points ap 


sloped in at the waist and a sharp 
Slender persons look 


at the waist and a ~ 
piece just at the top of t 


Another decoration is now very 
stylish and consists of ready-made pieces form- 
revers, a collar, cuffs and a V for the 
the basque of mohair or silk cord 
graceful scrolls and 
Black and colored beads are ar- 
ranged in the same form for ornamenting 


a 
hundred shapes, the favorite one being, per- 
haps, the long, pointed shape reaching . 
If o 

velvet or mofre this is made flat, if of surah it 
leats, which are consid- 
own by a brier stitching 
of embroidery silk. Other vests are V-shapec 

and only reach to the bust, and all are bordered 
by folds of the dress fabric, revers, bands, etc 
to take away the bare look where the contrast- 
ing vest meets the dress material, the edge of 
which may lap over the rest or vice versa. Vests 
may be sewed in one side and hooked over on 
the other in Breton fashion, buttoned up on 
each side, up the front, or the lining only fas- 
tened and the pleated vest allowed to lap into 
position, with a girdle or half belt to hold it 


“7 


ar on the 
long vests, the latter increasing the wearer’ 
breadth. Stout figures require vests very much 
int below. 
better with a short 
V-shaped vest outlined with revers of the same 
length, or a pleated vest having a girdle piece 
square or V-shaped 
e vest of the material 
that the collar, cuffs and girdle are made of. 
Yoke-shaped pieces are used On the fronts of 
basques with excellent effect. They are made 
of velvet, embroidery, braiding or beads and 
are laid over the outside, sewed in with the 
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with the outer material turned over the edges 
as a facing and caught down with a few 
stitches; the side edges are then sewed together 
and the cuff slipped over the sleeve, bringing 
the centre of the cuff on the top of the arm, so 
as to extend below it half an inch. Blind- 
stitch the raw edge of the sleeve to the cuff and 
then hem on a bias facing of silk or dress 
goods, letting the lower part rest a third of an 
inch above the euff edge and the upper part 
hem on the sleeve lining. Then blind-stitch 
the upper edge of the cuff to the sleeve and 
you have a neat, flat cuff that will not pull off 
or appear ungainly and thick. 

With short arms use a deep, pointed cuff that 
tapers to a width of an inch and a half on the 
under side. If your arms are long have a 
blunt point on the outside and greater width 
underneath. Another pretty shape has the top 
of the cuff slit, faced and turned over like two 
revers, none folds of the dress goods or 
plastron fabric beneath. If the sleeves are left 
open for two inches up the back seam the cuffs 
are finished in the same manner, except that 
the sides are not stitched together. Others 
prefer the inner seam opened, and often the 
edges of the opened part are faced, turned over 
in revers fashion and no additional cuffs used. 
For all cuff, collar, and revers and basque 
facings, I find old silk of the same color as 
the dress or cheap surah best, as they lie flat 
better than any other material. In pressing 
facings use a warm, not hot iron, and place 4 
piece of sleazy crinoline between the iron and 
goods. Do not press velvet, but stand the iron 
on end and rub the velvet lightly over the 
rounded part. 

Trimming the top of a sleeve shortens the 
arm, and if the trimming takes the form of a 
long, slender V nearly to the elbow it appears 
smaller. A thin arm is improved by a short, | 
wide V of velvet, a braided scroll, jet pendant 
or regular epaulet, which may be had in beads 
or cord. Some sleeves are padded nearly to the 
elbows, fitted snugly and trimmed with lon 
epaulets, all of which effects a wonderfu 
change in long, thin arms that no one wishes, 
though some of us have nevertheless. Sleeves 
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DeaR MADAM: 
The King Philip Mills presents their com- 


gums 


| Skirt Supporting 


BY MAIL $1.30. 
Foy, Harmen & 
Chadwick, 
NEW HAVEN, CT. 
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Madam—Ah, that is Just lovely. I 
can now see my dress as others see 
itand not be worn out standing while 
it is being draped. 

Ishall never be able to repay you for 
afivisi me to get that HaLu's 
BAZAR ForM, 


Recommended by all Fashton publish- 
ers. Sent on receipt of price. 
Complete Form $6.50. Skirt 
Form to which bust can be 
added $3.50. Bazar Skirt 

Form in case, $3.00, 


Send for descriptive Circular, 


Mention Lapres’ HomE JourRNAL. 
BAZAR FORM COMP’Y, 
833 Broadway, New York. 


—- - $$ 


j Portieres, 


Bich Vienna Chenille 
Portieres, figured all 
over, or with plain tops, 
with beautifuldado. Turk: 
ish designs; soft, subdued 
or bright colorings. Size 
3 yards x 5—) Inches. A 
wonderful bargain in choice 





collar and shoulder seams, and slip-stitched on 
the under side. They are cut square across and 
do not reach the armholes. When covered | 
with braiding, as does a vest, they look well | 
and this form of trimming is easily done at 
home, as all fancy stores now have suitable de- 
signs for stamping panels, yokes, vests, etc., 
and the different tinsel, silk or mohair soutache 
braid come in all colors, though just at present 
there is a fancy for black on any color. 
Plastrons should not be confounded with 
vests, as the name indicates something more 
elaborate than a vest, which was first brought 


pliments and ask you to inform them if your 
tradesman does not keep King Philip Cambric 
Muslin, the Best made for Ladies’ Under 


wear, 
Pillow Shams, Aprons, etc. It will not turn yel- 
low by washin 


Samples mailed on receipt of stamp. 
36 inches wide. Price, 124 cents per yard. 


KING PHILIP MILLS, 
R.S. V. P. 85 Worth St., N. Y. City. 


PHILADELPHIA SHOPPING 


M. Thomson, 2209 


oods. Price per pair, $8.98. 
y express only. 


EHRICH BROS., 


Eighth Ave., 24th 
and25thSt , 
New York City. 


FEDORADRESSSHIEos 


with oil in it. It makes the shoes look new, 
and softens the leather or kid so the shoes will 
not crack or break. The gloss given is a new 
look; not a shine. 

“ Inquirer :”’- -The publications you mention 
have nothing to do with each other. The Mil- 
linery Designer is published by E. Ridley & 
Sons, Grand and Allen Sts., New York, and 
costs 25 cents a single number. 

“Mrs. 8. M.:”—The houses you name are 
entirely reliable. Altman has specially fine 
lines of muslin underwear, and Ehrich’s estab- 




















by a lady of experience. 
Send for circular,, Mias 
Spruce St., Philada., Pa.’ 
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(For THe Lapies’ Home JouRNAL.| 
TALKS ABOUT FLOWERS. 





BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


To CORRESPONDENTS: —All inquiries about flowers 
and their culture will be cheerfully answered to the best 
of my ability in the columnsof Tae Lapigs’ Home 
JOURNAL, when they are of general interest. Those of 
&@ personal c , and not of 
answered by mail Fake any a stamped envelope is sent 
for reply ; Fy not otherwise. If an immediate reply is 
desired, it Gan only be obtained by mail, as the matter 
for the paper is made 2p several weeks in advance of 
date, and any reply whic Comase threne the popes will 
necessarily be delayed. In asking questions about plants 
w ‘ou have failed to grow successfully, tell what 
kind of culture you have given them, and this will often 
— the editor to get at the difficulty,and give you the 


n ‘ou require. 

Send all letters direct to the address given below, and 
not to the office of publication. 

SHioctron, WIs. 


neral interest, will be 


EBEN E. REXFORD. 





Ten Week's Stock. 


Ten Week's Stock better known perhaps, as 
Gilly flower, especially among those who have 


not lost track of “old fashioned flowers,” is one | is rich. 


| perpetual variety has the merit of branching 
| more freely than any other kind I have seen, 
land most of the smaller branches bear large 
and. perfect flowers. 

This plant is able to stand low temperature 
better than most plants usually grown in the 
house, and does best in a room moderately 


. | warm. Too high a temperature causes it to grow 


|tall and weak. The giant German and Em- 
| peror varieties are exceedingly fine for garden 
| culture. 


POLYANTHA ROSES. 


There seems to be some misunderstanding in 
the minds of many regarding the lately intro- 
duced varieties of roses classed as Polyanthas. 
The name is misleading, as it suggests the Poly- 
anthus, a very different flower, and from this 

|some have gained the idea that the Rose in 
question is really not a Rose, but so called be- 
cause its flowers have a resemblancein shape 
to the ordinary flower ofthat name. In this 
they mistake, as the Polyanthas are true Roses. 

A better name for them would be miniature 
or fairy Rases. They are very freely produced 
in clusters often haying thirty, forty, and fifty 
flowers. 

Indeed, we have nothing that equals them 
in profusion of bloom among other classes of 
Roses. They do not grow to much size, as 
bushes, being mostly low, spreading and much 
branched as to habit. Strong shoots are sent 
up freely from the roots, and every shoot is 
terminated with great clusters of blossoms. 
They are extremely useful as bedders, and for 
pot culture they are much more satisfactory 
than the ordinary Tea Rose. When bedded 
out they will produce flowers continuously 
from June to the coming of frost. The more 





ey cut them, the more flowers you will belike- 
y to get, if the soil in which they are planted 
Where a mass of color is desired, they 


of our most desirable annuals, but is not so|are really more effective than the Teas, as they 





TEN WEEK’S STOCK. 


much grown as it ought to be. 

It is a most profuse bloomer, and what may 
be called an lithe cenaon flower. Seed sown 
in May will produce plants which will come 
into bloom in July, and for the remainder of 
the summer and through the early part of fall, 
you will not be without flowers from your 
plants. They come in all shades of red, pink, 
and white, and a bed of them is sure to be 
greatlyadmired. Thedouble flowers, and none 
others are worth growing, are about the size 
of a half dollar, in shape like miniature Roses, 
set closely togéther along the stem a foot in 
length. They are very sweet. For cutting we 
have few better flowers. By cutting off the 
stalks of bloom, the production of new stalks 
is secured, and thus we get a steady succession 
of flowers. Plants from seed always give about 
fifty per cent of single flowers. As soon as 
you are sure that a fant is to have single blos- 
soms, pull it up and throw it away. 

There are several new varieties nowin the 
market. One of the best of these is illustrated 
in this number. It is called a perpetual, and 
with proper treatment it will give flowers all 
the year round. Ifplants are wanted for house 
culture through the winter, it is best to sow 
seed in a box or pot, and keep the young plants 
there till they indicate what sort of flowers 
they are going to have. As soon as you are 
satisfied that they are double, pot the plants 
off into five or six inch pots. Give a moder- 
ately rich soil, and shift to larger pots as the 
roots fill the old ones. Do not allow them to 
bloom much through the summer. Rather 
aim to hold them back for winter. By cutting 
off the flower stalks as they appear you can 
make the plant bushy and compact. Shower 
well daily to keep down the red spider. After 
October, Yet all buds remain, and by January 
your plant will be covered with bloom. The 


produce more flowers, in large clusters. 

The following varieties are among 
the best: 

Mignonette; rich, dark pink; very 
fine. A constant bloomer, and very 
free, 

Paqurette; of the purest white; a 
miniature Madame Plantier. 

Madame Cecile Brunner; pink, shad- 
ing into almost white; a more delicate 
color than the variety first named. 
One of the finest sorts. 

Anna Maria Montravel; a charm- 
ing little thing, pure white, and very 
double. 

Perle d’ Or; saffron, shading off into 
a coppery tint. In_ color somewhat 
like the favorite Tea Rose, Sunset. 

Miniature; the most profuse bloom- 
er of its class. This has very double 
flowers, with a peculiar fringy ap- 

~arance of the petals, which makes 
it quite distinct from any other. The 
flowers are a very delicate rose-color 
when they first open, changing to a 
milky whiteness as they expand. 


LETTERS FROM FLOWER-LOVERS. 


Mrs. John Annis writes :—‘‘ I want 
to tell you how much your article on 
old-fashioned flowers pleased me. I 
dearly love flowers, and I keep some 
of the old sorts by me, though hardly 
strong enough to do much in the gar- 
den. I have my Sweet Peas, Holly- 
hocks, Morning Glories, Poppies, Mari- 

‘olds, especially the velvet ones, and 
ansies yet. I don’t see how anyone 
who loves flowers can get along with- 
out them. You will probably 
laugh at me when I tell you that I 
have always doubted your being Mr. 
Rexford. You talk about flowers like 
a@ woman. . I want to say to 
those wanting to know that Gerani- 
ums are, with me, the most constant 
bloomers I have inthe house. For 
scarlet, Henry Connell is best. For 
crimson, Grand Chancellor. For 
white, Snowdrift.” 

8. H. M. writes :—‘I have just read 
in a floral magazine that Cissus discol- 
or is not worth cultivating outside of a 
greenhouse. My experience convinces 
me to the contrary. I have had one 
for three winters, and find it a very 
satisfactory plant It is kept in a bay 
window, with northwest aspect. The 
room is heated by furnace. It is now 


j‘a thing of beauty’ with its delicate green 


leaves and golden flowers, with delicious fra- 
grance. In the Summer I plant it under some 
trees in the yard, giving water occasionally. I 
repot it about the end of fr enna in decayed 
sods. I water fseely, and about once a month 
give a good showering. I look upon the Cissus 
and Azalia as giving for the least care the 
greatest amount of pleasure.” 

I am inclined to think that this correspond- 
ent refers to some other plant than the true 
Cissus discolor, as that is a variegated plant, 
flourishing best in a warm greenhouse. She 
speaks of its green leaves. Cissus discolor has 
a marking of red and brown on green ground, 
with a velvety texture. 

A. T. L. writes about her method of grow- 
ing Pansies :—‘ Pansies are very easily grown. 
I plant the seed in a box in the Spring, cover- 
ing them with fine earth to about twice the 
depth of the seed. Keep the box in a sunny 
window, or out of doors on warm days. After 
they have formed five or six leaves, transplant 
into a bed. For fertilizer I use wood-ashes, 
mixing thoroughly with the soil. I do not 
like to use ordinary manure, as I find it causes 
worms to breed there, which soon destroy the 
plants. If the soil is a heavy clay, mix good 
garden soil with it to make it lighter. I have 
best success when the ground is not too rich. 
Set the plants about six inches apart. Water 
well when you transplant them, and if the 
weather is warm, cover the bed with a thin 
cloth till they become well established. If 
they are in a sunny place, the soil must be 
kept moist. They do much better in a sunny 
place than a shady one. (The editor does not 
agree with this correspondent about this. He 





always has the finest a when he plants 
them in a place where they get only an hour or 
two of morning sun.) They will come into 


bloom by July. By picking offa gue many 
of the buds you can make them bushy, and 
secure large flowers. As the weather gets 
cooler, the flowers increase in size. When cold 
weather sets in, spread loose manure or leaves 
over them. They will come into bloom again 


grown each year, as two year old ones are 
about worn out. I have had Pansies from 
two to three inches in diameter when grown in 
this way, and people often ask me what treat- 
ment I have given them to produce such re- 
sults.” 

Mrs. L. C. writes :—‘‘I would like to say to 
C. L. H., who asks in February number about 
food for house plants, that if she will try the 


lighted with the result. 
box of Chemical Food for House-Plants, pre- 
pared by W. A. Huton, while in Denvera 
short time ago, and have been using it twice a 
week since then, as directed. My plants can- 
not be surpassed for foliage and blossoms, and 
it seems to keep them free from insects.” 

E. C. M. F. writes :—‘‘Seeing mention made 
in a recent number of the JourNnaAL of Daphne 
odorata, 1 thought an account of one that I 
have long kept as a memento might interest 
some one, The plant is over twenty years old, 
and resembles a little, gnarled old apple tree. 
It was known, before coming to me, as ‘the 
Christmas tree,’ from its being in bloom at 
that season. The flower is much like that of a 
single white Bouvardia, and is extremely fra- 
grant, filling the room with its delicate odor. 

ears ago, a widowed mother, when dying, 
bequeathed this plant, along with her two 
little ones, to her sister. This sister took good 
care of plant and children, and the daughter, 
when grown to womanhood, left home with a 
carefully rooted cutting of her mother’s plant. 
At the death of the aunt, the original plant 
came to me, and I have kept it as 9 choles 
legacy. I trimmed it well, repotted it, set it 
on a north piazza, and lo! in Autumn it was 
full of buds, and at Christmas time it was a 
beautiful sight, with its many fiowers, and rich, 
shining leaves.” 

A plant like this becomes like one of the 
family. It is as much of an educator for the 
children of the household as good pictures and 
books are. I know of old plants of Myrtle and 
Ivy among the Germans in this state, which 
could not be bought for a great deal of money. 

Miss Ella D. Moore, Fitchburg, Mass., sends 
this communication about propagating Glox- 
inias from leaves: ‘‘ Take a skate knife and 
carefully cut off a leaf. Some break it, but the 
stalk is so brittle that considerable risk is run 
in doing this. It makes no difference how 
long or short the leaf-stem is, but it should be 
cut off some distance from the plant. The 
stem of this leaf should be placed in water, 
and should be left there about two weeks. 
Then it is ready, if all has gone right with it, 
to put into the soil. I pot my plants, rooted 
in this way, into a four-inch pot, in a soil con- 
sisting of garden loam, old cow-manure and 
sand in equal parts. Before filling the pots 
with soil, always put in bits of anything that 
will keep the earth from washing down and 
filling up the bottom of the pot, thus permit- 
ting water to drain off, iftoo much should be 
given. After putting in this drainage I fill 
with soil. Then just rest the rooted end of the 
leaf-stem on the soil, and carefully cover the 
roots to the depth of a quarter ofaninch. If 
the leaf seems too heavy te be supparies by 
the roots, put a stick into the soil under it, and 
allow the weight of it to comeonthis. All 
that is to be done now is to be sure to keep the 
soil moist, but not wet. But on no account 
allow it to get dry. Give plenty of light. New 
leaves do not begin to grow, with me, till Feb- 
ruary or March. So long as the leaf attached 
to the rooted stem remains fresh, all is well. 
With care, any one who undertakes to grow 
Gloxinias in this way will succeed. Plants 
that were rooted in this way in the Fall had 


Manult"or EVERYTHING GARDEN 
FOR THE 
is this season the grandest ever issued, containing three 
colored plates and superb illustrations ofeverything 
that is new, useful and rare in Seeds and Plants, 
together with plain directions of ‘‘ How to grow them,” 
by PETER HENDERSON. This Manual, which isa book 
ot 140 pages, we will mail to any address on receipt of 
25 cents (in stamps.) To allso remitting 25 cents for 
the Manual, we will, at the same time, send free ps 
mali, in addition, their choice of any one of the fol- 
lowing novelties, the price of either of which is 25 cents: 
One packet of the new Green and*Gold Water- 
melon, or one paenes of new Succession Cabbage, 
or one packet of new Zebra Zinnia, or one packet of 
Butterfly Pansy, or one packet of new Mammoth 
Verbena, or one plant ofthe beautiful Moonflower, 
on the distinct understanding, however, that those order- 
ing will state in what paper they saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Courtiandt Street, New York. 

















the following Spring. Young plants should be | 











eight blossoms on them the following Sum- 
mer. After new leaves appear, cut off the old 
leaf with a sharp knife. An ordinary sitting- 
room will be warm enough to keep them in 
during Winter if the temperature is not al- 
lowed to fall below 50 de at night. No 
harm can be done by allowing them to have a 
little sun.” 

I have never attempted growing the Glox- 
inia in this way. I plant tubers in Spring, 
allow them to bloom during Summer, and dry 
them off in Fall, keeping them in their pots 
till the following March, when I repot them, 

ive more water, and start them into growth. 

think this correspondent would find it more 
satisfactory to root her plants in Spring, and 


kind I am using she will be more than de-/| treat them in the way I have mentioned dur- 
T@gught a 50 cent |ing Winter. 


In order to secure fine flowers, 
the plants should be given rest, and if they are 
kept growing through the Winter, they do not 
have the strength necessary for flowering well 
all Summer. That they can be kept growin 

all the on I am aware, as I have one which 
was tucked into a pot in which a Geranium 
was kept, and it has been sending up leaves all 
Winter, and seems to be getting ready to bloom 
now, (February) but it has not that strong, 
healthy look that a fine specimen of this plant 
should have. When well grown, the leaves 
will often be six or eight inches long, and 
nearly as many wide, and almost completely 
cover the pot as they droop about it. This is 
one of our very best Summer-blooming plants, 
and cannot be too highly recommended. It 
will be found pleasant and instructive work 
to root cuttings as described by this corres- 
pondent, and choice varieties can be propa- 
gated in ‘this way more rapidly than by di- 
vision of the roots. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Several correspondents take me to task for 
not answering their questions sooner. I have 
repeatedly stated that matter for this depart- 
ment has to be in the printers’ hands at least 
two months before the paper reaches sub- 
scribers, and as first come Brat served has to be 
adopted as a rule in answering inquiries, some 
have to be deferred for wantofroom. Always, 
if you want an immediate reply, send stamped 
and addressed envelope, and receive the informa- 
tion asked by mail. 

Hereafter I shall answer only such inquiries 
through the paper as are of general interest, 
for space is too limited and valuable to devote 
to replies to questions which concern no one 
but the writer. 

If the information asked for is not worth an 
envelope and postage it is hardly worth askin 
for. Be brief and explicit, and before you ook 
tor information, be sure that it is not to be 
found in replies to other inquirers. I advised a 
correspondent to use lime water to expel worms 
from pots in a late number of the Journal, and 
since then I have received nearly a hundred 
letters telling about worms in pots, and asking 
what to do to get rid ot them. There was no 
need of a reply to each person. The answer to 
that one correspondent was applicable to all. 
It takes two days of every week to answer let- 
ters received ftom Journal readers during each 
week, therefore do not ask needless questions. 
Please do not consider me faultfinding or grudg- 
ing of information, forI am not. I am always 
glad to help those who love flowers, but, as I 
have said, time is too valuable to spend in an- 
swering questions for which there is no need of 
a special ~ in each case. 

‘Anxious Inquirer” wants to know when to 
plant Hyacinths for spring-blooming, and the 
treatment required. Fall is the best time, as 
then they have a chance to get started before 
the blooming season comes on. If you plant 
them in September and October, they form roots 
before a weather comes, and you will have 
a strong flowering in spring. If planted in 
spring, they will come into bloom late in the 

(Concluded on opposite page.) 








THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S | 
LEADING SPECIALTIES. 


ROSES 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 


CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 
NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
HARDY PLANTS, New Moon Flower,Clematis, Spring 
Bulbs, JAPAN LILIES, New Chrysanthemums, and our 
Wonderful ORNAMENTAL VECETABLES. 
Everything sent gafely b mail or express to all puintes. 

H cs and 


We offer Ch New T FEREING 
Bove Lid, — —/™ rt yy P. 

. «9 @ , 
and CHOIGEST Varietios of ROSES. SEEDS, 
PLANTS and BULBS, and tells how to 


Free. &@~ If you wish to plant anythi 
20 Years Estabilshed. ‘Over 60 Large Gr 


ROSE GROWERS: WHEY GROVE. Unester Go. Pa. 
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1 packet of choice German flower seed and 
Catalogue for stamp. 10 pkts. for 25 cts. 
E. M. BULLARD, West Swanzey, N. H. 








logue and pkt. free. J. J. BELL, Windsor, N.Y. 


END YOURABBRES 
56 PACKETS 


Send your address on a postal card andallow us 
to mail you 36 packets of Choice Flower Seeds, 
including Extra Large Pansy, Striped and Spotted Pe- 
tunia, Giant Rose Aster, Double 
na, Heliotrope, Chrysanthemum, Phlox, &c., from 
which you may select such as you desire at one-half 
the usual catalogue prices, and return those not 
wanted. The Seeds 
from the celebrated gardens of Benary, E 
ny, and are first-class in every respect. The packets 
are elegantly colored from nature. We make this sur- 
prising offer in good faith, and will do exactly as we 
advertise. Remember, the Seeds themselves will be 
sent you. Wedo not issue a Catalogue. Remember, 
also, the Seeds are 
half-price. You may act as agent and sell those not 
wantedor return them. A premium is offered with 
the Seeds. 

We want you to buy your Seeds at our low price. 








SEEDS. ? Packets Flower Seeds, 10c. Cata- 













ins SEE 
AT HALF PRICE 


DS 








iadem Pink. Verbe- 








Ss we guarantee freshly imported 
rfurt, Germa- 








sent for selection, at 


Thousands are applying daily, and our stock is 
limited. Write plainly, at once, your name, 
cesidence, county, and state, on a postal card. You 
will not regret it. Address 


FLOWER CITY SEED Co., 
No. 60 State St. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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much water. Apply enough to keep the soil|If parties are troubled by mice @ the brood- 
moist all through and no more. It is possible | nests, a piece of slotted zinc (such as is used for 
that you do not use enough. If, on turning| excluding queens) may be placed on the out- 
the soil oct ofthe pot, the top seems moist | side of the entrance of the hive as a preventive. 
while below that it is dry, give more. It isnot | Of course this must be done before the mouse 
at all to be wondered at that your Fuchsias did | gets inside. 








could attribute their loss to no other cause, | 
once dissected some catbirds and found the 
crops filled with the heads and parts of the 
bodies of bees. They seemed to have dropped 
the part containing the sting and poison sac by 
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Every woman who loves flowers and house plants | 
should try to benefit at least one of her neighbors 
by calling her attention to this department. We 
believe we have the best and most practical flower 
department of any periodical published, and we 
want every woman who loves plants to know of it. 
You can help us and we will pay you for your help. 
ONLY ONE new subscriber from you would help 
usand pay you—a nice present awaits you. See 
pages 17, 18 and 19. 





TALKS ABOUT FLOWERS. 





(Concluded from opposite page.) 





season, and the flowers will not be so large and 
fine as those produced from fall planted bulbs, 
In pores them, have the soil rich, mellow, 
and well drained. Put them about five inches 
under the soil, and eight inches apart. Cover 
in November with coarse litter or leaves. Re- 
move this as soon as the leaves begin to reach | 
up through the soil in the spring. If cold 

nights come, throw a blanket over them. 

W. H. McC.: Hibiscus buds will drop if the 
pos becomes too dry at the roots, or if pot- 
vund. Ifkeptin large pots, and well watered, 
they flower well. In the house, they are often 
attacked by the ‘red spider, therefore shower 
daily to keep this pest down. 

E. J. L.: This correspondent has a Yucca 
which grows well, but does not bloom, and a 
Trumpet Vine which grows well through the 
summer, but is killed back each winter. What 
shallshe do with them? If the Yucca is thrif- 
ty I know of nothing that can be done to make 
ithloom. Waitin patience for it to give flowers. 
Does she cover the Trumpet Vine in the fall? 
If not lay the vine down and protect with leaves 
or litter. Its dying back ped season indicates 
a lack of hardiness, and the only thing that 
can be done is to give it such protection as will 
enable it to stand our severe winters. 

G. D.8.:—Mignonette is a difficult plant to 
grow well in the house, because the red spider 
is pretty sure to attack it. Shower daily with 
clear water. I think from what you say about 
your plant’s shooting up that it was too warm. 
Plant out your Hyacinths‘after they have 
bloomed in the house. They will be of no 
value for future forcing. Wheéa the leaves be- 
gin to turn yellow, withold water, and let the | 
bulbs remain in the pot till spring. Repot the 
white Oxalis in a soit made light with sand. 

Leo. C.:—See answer to G. D. 8. 

Mrs. G. W. H.:—You can get Plumbago Ca- 
pensis of aknost any plant-dealer. It can be 
sent safely by mail. 

Mrs. 8. C.:—Don’t bother with cuttings of 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses. It is vastly more sat- 
isfactory to buy good plants of them. I think 
the mildew on your Vecmeuae must come from 
too much dampness. I would suggest that 
you cover the beds with light brush. This 
will hold the plants up from the ground, and 
give the air a chance to circulate freely among 
the plants. You can grow Polyantha Roses in 
Mignesota in the open ground through the 
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summer as well as any other variety of Rose, 
but I hardly think you would succeed in win- | 
tering them out of doors. Take up the plants | 
and put in boxes, which can be kept in the cellar 
over winter. 

Mrs. J. askes for a list of plants that will | 
do wellin a North window. Try Ferns, Palms, 
Aspidistra, Maranta and Ficus elastica. None 
ofthese are blooming plants, but they have 
fine foliage, and are very ornamental. Fuch- 
sias do quite well in such a location in summer. 

The Calla will bloom ina sunless window, 
but does better with some sunshine. The Eng- 
lish Ivy is our best vine for a shady place. 

E. A. C. says that she hardly agrees with a 
statement made by mein this department not 
long ago, thatifa woman really loves plants she 
can grow them succeessfully. She loves plants, 
but has no luck with them in the house, though 
out of doors they do well with her. 

In making the statement referred to I ex- 
pected that those who read it would under- 
derstand that “luck” did not depend wholly 
on a love for flowers, but that that ove for them 
would lead to a study of their habits and requir- 
ments, and this would enable persons to grow 
them well, and this I fully believe. Love for 
them leads to a knowledge ofall their wants, 
and when you have learned this, and make the 
conditions favorable, you may depend on be- 
ing successful with them. And not till then. 
Putting a plant in a pot, and placing it in the 
window is not enough. You must know what 
soil it requires. You must understand how 
much water it needs. You must give it mod- 
erate heat, and keep it clean and free from in- 
sects. The. fact thatthis correspondent is suc- 
cessful in growing plants out-of-doors proves 
that she understands howto manage out-of- 
door plants. 

Study the requirement of house-plants and you 
will be able to grow them quite as well as those 
in your garden, if you select proper varieties 
for cultivation under such conditions, and can 
give them the care demanded. A kitchen-win- 
dow isa better place for most plants than a 
parlor, for there they will geta good deal of 





moisture. If your Geraniums blast, it may be 
that worms are at work at the roots. It may 
be that they are root-bound. Turn them out 
of their pots and examine the soil. - If the roots 
are matted about the edge of the ball of earth, 
repot, giving larger Te If worms are found, 
apply lime-water. It may be that you use too 


|not bloom this winter, as they are not winter- | 
| blooming plants. 


Catbirds are among my greatest annoyances. 


M They come into bloom ear-| They catch my young queens when out on 
ly in spring, and give flowers through sum-/| their mating-trips, and I also used to miss my 
mer. After that they must be given rest, and | old queens after the issue of prime swarms and 
the best place for them in winter is the cellar. 


some peculiar instinct. Toads, however, will 

eat bees and, it is said, endure the pain of the 

sting for the sake of the sweets in the honey 

sac. Lucy C. CREHORE. 
BRApForD, Vr. 








I know of but one good winter-blooming Fu- 
chsia, and that is Speciosa. It may be, too, 
that you do not use the proper kind of soil. 
Asa rule, use that made up of turfy matter 
from under sods in an old pasture, cutting off 
and mixing with it the fine roots of grass, leaf- 
mold, and J , in equal quanities, mixin 
with it sand tnough to make it light. In al 
pots over five inches across, or deep use at least 
an inch of course pottery or broken brick in 
the bottom, to keep the soil from washing 
down and filling up the hole at the bottom. 
This item of drainage is often overlooked, and 
plants suffer in consequence. There is no 
“whim” about it. Plants must have it, if you 
would have them do well. 

Mrs. M. E. C.:—The plant of which you send 
a speciman bulb is Amryllis Treatii, a ve 
pretty flower. They are sometimes called Fai- 
ry Lily. Plant out in open ground in spring 
where they ought to bloom well. Take them 
> in fall and keep as you would a Hyacinth, 
planting out again the following spring. This 
correspondent has a Cactus called ‘Pope's 
Head.” It has never bloomed, will some cor- 
respondent who has had experience with the 
variety tell her what treatment it requires? 
— 
|For Tae LADIEs’ HoME JOURNAL. | 











THEIR DISEASES AND ENEMIES. 

The spring months are among the most im- 
portant in the care of bees. This period de- 
cides, to a great extent, the size of the honey 
crop. And for the reason that one can ex- 
pect but little honey unless one’s colonies are 
in a strong condition, with the hives full of 
bees, when the flowers begin to yield nectar. 

I allow my bees to have a fly as early as pos- 
sible in February or March. Care must be 
exercised in the choice of the day, selecting one 
which is warm and sunny with no chilling 
winds. The snow is shovelled away from the 
entrance of the hives and straw or hay is 
spread over the snow to provers the bees from 
sinking in it and perishing if they become 
fatigued by flying. After this the snow is 
again banked up around the entrances of the 
hives and they are left unmolested till the 
weather becomes warm enough for them to 
take care of themselves. I overlook my colonies 
to ascertain their condition as soon as the 
commence to bring in pollen. About the mid- 
dle of April I begin to stimulate them to rear- 
ing brood by feeding them with a small quan- 
tity of sugar syrup (not made so thick as that 
used in the fall) or what is still better, I lay on 
a feeder which is placed on the top of the 
brood nest, on the frames,a lump of candied 
extracted honey which I put aside in the fall 
for this purpose. Or I take out an empty 
frame and replace it with one of the frames of 
honey which I removed from the hives in the 
fall to make place for sugar syrup. This frame 
is placed in the centre of the brood-nest and 
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LINEN SPLASHERS. | 
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the cappings scraped off somewhat, not en- 
tirely, to make the honey ooze out, thus stim- | 
ulating them to work and brood-rearing. 

Perhaps it may interest the reader to know 
something of the diseases and enemies of bees. | 
The worst disease is, I suppose, foul brood. I 
notice by the journals that it is quite prevalent 
at present in some parts of the States and | 
Canada, Although I have seen various rem- | 
edies recommended, yet the recorded expe- 
riences seem to point to the fact that the - 
sure cure for it is to burn the bees, hives and all 
implements which have been used with them. 
Some say that even the ground will become 
diseased to a sufficint extent to impart the 
malady to new colonies placed on it. How- 
ever, as I have never had the misfortune to 
have this disease in my apiary, I cannot speak 
in regard to it from my own experience. I 
think one cause of the disease might be in 
carelessly leaving chilled brood and dead bees 
about the apiary. I am scrupulously careful 
about such matters and permit nothing to re- 
main in the apiary from which foul odors may 
arise. 

The disease is very contagious and is said to 
be carried by the queen. Parties may, there- 
fore, readily see that the greatest care should be 
taken in the choice of dealers from whom to 
purchase bees or queens, as there are some un- 
scrupulous parties who will dispose of such 
stock at greatly reduced prices for the sake of 
getting rid of them. 

One of the most common, yet vexatious, en- 
emies of bees and combs is the moth miller. 
The remedy for them in the hives is to keep 
your colonies strong. If necessary kill the old 
queen and then introduce a vigorous Italian 
queen. This is the best remedy there is, as the 
cause of the presence of the moths is the inac- 
tive state of the colony which will banish them 
as soon as they are roused from their lazy 
habits. To prevent moths from infesting 
combs I put them in aclose room and fumi- 
gate it slightly with sulphur. Combs or wax 
should never be left lying around, but should | 
be put away carefully to keep them in good 
condition. 

Skunks are often found to be troubling the 
apiary. A well-chosen round stick of maple, 
two or three inches in diameter, will dispose of 
this pest—that is, providing you are able to, 
find some one with courage enough to wield it. 
If this is not convenient, a box-trap will secure 
them for you. 

One of my correspondents in writing me not} 
long ago mentioned this annoyance, and stated 
that she had baited them on ‘“ Rough on Rats,” | 
and had seen or heard nothing from them 
since. 

Mice are sometimes found infesting the hives, 
especially in the packing, which it is not 4 
difficult matter to remove. As the entrance of 





my hives is open only one-fourth of an inch 
during winter Iam seldom troubled by them 
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The book, “Cookery for Beginners,” has always 
been catalogued and sold in cloth binding at the 
low price of $1.00. But we have made anew 
edition in oiled, waterproof covers, containing 
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present than this volume. It is a most valuable 
gddition to the home library. 
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{For Tae Lapres’ Home JourgNat.} 
HINTS UPON yy, AND GOOD 
MANNERS. 





BY MRS. 8. 0. JOHNSON. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


“Daisy Welch:”—I1st. Say—thank you. | 
2d. You can ask a gentleman, with whom 
you are well acquainted, to exchange pictures, 
without being impolite. 3d. If on intimate | 
terms with the gentleman, you could ask | 
him for two tickets to the Prize Drill. 

4th. Unless your position is above that of the 

entleman, you should not request an intro- 
uction to him. It is the gentleman’s place to 
ask the favor of your acquaintance. 

5th. Of course you should ask for the return 
of your scarf-pin when you return the one be- 
longing to the gentleman. f 

6th. When walking in the street with a 
friend and she meets a gentleman unknown to 
you, unless you desire an introduction, you 
should walk on slowly. 

“8.0. T., Dakota:”—It is not proper fora 
young lady to step outside of the door and talk 
with a young gentleman after he has spent the 


evening with her. She should bid him good- 
bye either in the parlor or at the door. 
“L, 8.:—Ist. ylies are made either of fine 


linen, cut in small squares and decorated with 
drawn work or outline embroidery, or with 
the initial embroidered in satin stitch. They 
can also be purchased with the red borders, or 
any other color to match the tablecloths which 
are used for lunch or suppers. Table mats are 
crocheted out of coarse cotton, or are _ ~ 
at the stores, made of rattan or straw. Tea 
tray-cloths can also be purchased, or made of 
fine linen fringed or hemstitched, and em- 
broidered to match the doylies. 

2d. At a wedding celebrated at the parson- 
age the bride can wear either a hat or bonnet 
as she prefers. There are no special rules of eti- 
quette for such an informal marriage. 

8d. Callers should not be requested to re- 
move their bonnets or wraps. If you desire to 
do so, and they are intimate friends, you can 
invite them to stay to tea, when of course they 
will remove bonnets and outside garments. 

“L, K. K.:”—It is not necessary for a 
young gentleman to present his betrothed with 
an engagement ring—but it is customary. 
he omits to do so it is not am J sign that he is 
not in love with you, but only a mark of his 
ignorance of the custom. 

“Miss Brown: "—You have done perfect! 
right in the affair as you have stated it. Such 
a dog-in-the-manger spirit should not be al- 
lowed. “ Keeping company” is not a phrase 
that isin use in good society. You should 
substitute “paying attentions” or “ making 
himself le.” Ofcourse you can retain 
his friendship, if you do not receive his especial 
attentions. 

“M. H. G.:"—1ist. If one is unable to 
attend a class supper, unless it has been made 
a special rule of the class, he should not be ex- 

to share its expenses. 

2d. ome for your host and reverence for 

our God would make you kneel when 
y prayers are at the house where you afte 
visiting. 

“Lizzie:”’—You ask for a book on eti- 
quette which will give you the jsmallest de- 
tails upon “society manners”—how to act in 
a ball-room, or in most public places; also, 
how to make yourself agreeable and pleasant 
to all around you; how to write interestin 
letters—and how to make yourself “take” in 
society. We do not think that a book con- 
taining such varied information has ever been 
published, because such details cannot be 
given. In Mrs. Sherwood’s book upon “ Eti- 


tion will be found upon such topics. Also in 
““A Manual of Etiquette,” by ‘ Daisy Eye- 
bright”—soid at Wanamaker’s in Philadel- 
phia. But what you ask depends largely upon 
one’s faculties to make oneself agreeable and 
interesting, and faculty is not an article of 
merchandise. 

“ A Supscriser:’’—Ist. A silver tray for the 
tea-service is appropriate and serviceable for 
breakfast and tea. 

2d. The oatmeal can be served without a 
waitress by putting the saucers beside the dish, 
and handing one to each person filled with 
oatmeal. : 

3d. The soup | gm should not be placed be- 
fore the guests, but in front of the hostess, and 
then she can serve the soup in them. 

4th. The host does not serve the vegetables, 
only the meats. If a servant waits on table, 
she will pass the vegetable dishes to each per- 
son—if not, the lady of the house serves them. 

5th. The linings of silver-plated tea and 
coffee-pots are not injurious to health, but they 
should be rinsed with boiling water every time 
they are used, and their lids kept open. Ice 
a made of good metal will never cor- 
rode. 

“Teppy :’’—If you desire to give a supper to 
twenty or more‘of your friends. it would be 
better to serve the entertainment on the 
dining-room table, rather than to give what 
you style “a lap supper.’ Have coffee and 
chocolate poured out at a side table by your 
mother, and your brother can pass the cups. 
Prepare chicken or turkey salad and plenty of 
ham or tongue sandwiches, and cold ham and 
turkey sliced thin, or game of any kind. Also 
make nice cakes of several varieties—chocolate, 
and orange or cocoa-nut layer-cakes and rich 
plum-cakes, with little fancy cakes—all frosted 
—and serve them with ices and jellies. If there 
is not room to seat so many guests at one 
table, provide several small tables, and let some 
of the gentlemen stand and help the others 
before they eat their own suppers. If card- 
playing is offensive to some of your guests it is 

etter not to introduce it in so small an assem- 
blage, but play some general games in which 
all can participate, or prepare charades or 
shadow-pictures. Your letter was not received 
until the March NumBer was issued. 

- F. G.:”—A married lady should sign 
her own name, or initials, and not those of her 
husband. His name is her title. Mrs. can be 
affixed to her name with a dash thus—Mrs.— 
M.F.G. In writing a letter sign your own 


f| girl may ask her teacher to write to her. 


&|handhe heldin leash a great big dog of some 
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name, write—Please address Mrs.— 
giving his name. 

* AnniE:”—A young lady should not offer 
to hold a young gentleman’s overcoat either in 
church or anywhere else. If the gentleman is 
elderly, and his coat evidently a burden to him, 
she may offer to relieve him of it. A young 
man should offer to hold a young woman's 
wraps. 

“ Evitena AND WinirrEeD:”—Ist. A young 
girl should not go into society or receive atten- 
tions from young men until her school-days 


< 


are ors, 

2d. If a young woman is going to an enter- 
tainment with a young man, her parents 
should receive him when he calls, and the 
young woman can, if she likes, come into the 
parlor dressed for the entertainment in sacque 
and hat. 

3d. It is no breach of etiquette for a young 
woman to correspond with a young cousin of 
the opposite sex—and she can address him as 
her “ dear cousin.” 

“ Aucusta:’’—Ist. It will be perfectly proper 
for you to greet your friend when he comes 
forth from his sick-room with a shake of the 
hand and congratulations upon his recovery, 
and to express your pleasure at meeting him 
again. 

2d. If you meet him driving out, you can 
bow politely, and shake hands and congratu- 
late him when you again meet on the sidewalk 
or elsewhere. 

3d. It would surely seem stiff and formal 
not to shake hands, and you could say, “Tam 
very glad to meet you loooking so well, and to| 
learn that you have fully recovered from your 
serious accident.” 

4th. It should make no difference in your 
greeting wherever you may meet him. 

5th. Unless your acquaintance is a very in- 
timate one you should not call him by his 
Christian name. 

6th. You should not bow to any young man, 
no matter how 4 his connections 
ey be, until you have been introduced to 

im. 

7th. When introduced to a gentleman, bow 
gracefully and commence the acquaintance by 
allusion to some local topic. 

8th. It matters not which schoolmate first 
gives the invitation to write to her. A school- 


Your letter came too late for April’s JourNnat. 


—_ 
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SCRIBBLER’S LETTERS TO GUSTAVUS 
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BY MRS. EMMA C. HEWITT. 


I've been travelling lately Gustavus, It wasn’t 
much of a travel, only a matter of some seven- 
ty miles or more. But I kept my eyes open 

ustavyus as I’m very apt to do, and I saw so 
many folks Gustavus, Oh so many folks. It is 
astonishing how many ‘“‘folks’’ onesees on such 
a trip. 

I started from Cortlandt St. ferry New York, 
and.there was an excursion going somewhere. 
So you can imagine the crowd I saw, some 
folks that I think it will be to your interest and 
advantage to tell you both about. 

There was one couple in particular that took 
my attention completely for a good while. 

He had a green case in one hand, a satchel 
slung across his shoulders, and with the other 


kind. 


She had a big baby and another satchel, much | ~~ 


larger than the one he had across his back. 

“Say, Mary,” said he “I wish you'd go in 
and get the tickets.” 

“Q Henry! in all that crowd?” 

“Yes, what’s the matter with the crowd they 
wont hurt you.” 

‘*Why there’s such a rabble!” 

Well Ican’t go in there with this dog; he'll 
throw me and every body else. He's so wild I 
can hardly hold him.” 

“Well,” she answered despondently, “here, 
take the baby.” 

“Good gracious! what can I do with him?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know Henry, what do you 
think Ican do with him?” 

“Why take him with you, if I was to try to 
hold him, I'd let him drop sure, the way this 
dog is jumping around.” 

This time she said nothing, but patiently and 
passively ‘‘accepted the situation.” Then be- 
gan the weary struggle. 

It was an awful tussle for that poor woman 
and I was afraid every moment that} the baby 
would be torn from her arms and be crushed 
under foot, but then he wasn’t mine, so I did 
not interfere, I only turned round and took the 
man in. 

When I got on board the cars I found my- 
self directly in front of thistrio. The fourth 
member ofthe party, the dog, I presume had 
been putin the baggage car. (Do you know 
Gustavus that I rather wondered that that 
man didn’t effect some arrangement by which 
he could put the baby in the baggage car and 
bring the dog in among the passengers, but per- 
haps they wouldn't allow the dog among the 
passengers; I don’t believe-any other consider- 
ation prompted him.) Well Gustavus, it was 
just the funniest thing to hear that man talk 
‘Woman's rights” tothe man in front of him, 
(this man occupied the other half of the seat I 
was sittingin). It was funny to hear him, him, 
after all I'd seen him do, hte the old ground 
and swing around the beaten track, talking 
about women being unable to take care of them- 
selves and among other things, Gustavus he 
said it wasn’t a fit thing fora woman, a delicate 
refined sensitive woman to go into a rabble and 
deposit her ticket at the poles. Well that I 
don’t deny, (I never like to contradict when 
I don’t know anything about the subject) be- 
cause I have heard so many different accounts 
of the manner in which the polls are conducted 
but to hearthat man who Sea sent his poor little 
wife in amonga rabble to buy their tickets and 
viewed her with scorn when she objected—that | 
man who had even declined te hold the baby 
while she went, because he had to attend to the 
dog, that man I say, thought women were so del- 








name. If you desire a reply in your husband’s 


icate and sensitive that they needed protection!! 
And just why,(now mind Gustavus, J don’t 
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want to vote, I’m not writting from a personal | 


point of view),) just why it is so much more’! 
dreadful to go intoa rabble and leave a piece of 
paper, than it is to go intoa rabble and buy 
one, has been food for reflection for me ever 
since. 

Then there was another man. That man 
made me—well—he roiled me considerably, I 


can tell you. It was very evident that he was 
“waiting on” the young woman who sat be- 
side him. Icould hardly call it “sat beside” 


him either for after we hadstarted about five 
minutes, he turned round to her and gaid, 
“Katy, I haven’t had my morning’s smoke, | 
you wont mind if I gointo the smoking car will | 
you?” And she assured him. with a sweet smile, | 
that she wouldn’t “mind.” “Sure you won’t be 
lonely ?” he questions, (of cour%he knew she’d 
say “yes” ond tell him again shéwfidn’t mind), 
So he went and if you'll believe it, he never 
came near her again until three quarters of an 
hour had gone by, just as they were nearing the 
station where they were toget off. Ifhe’d had 
me to deal with, he'd have been “lonely” when 
he returned. 

I don’t mean anything special, I guess, Gus- 
tavus when I’m telling you these things, but 
some way or other I couldn’t help going back 
in my mind to a little conversation you and I 
had on ““‘Woman’s rights” some little time past 
and then I went back a little further, and re- 





membered a little excursion Julia and I took last 
summer, when we literally had to fight our 
way through the crowd, and you thought it was 
awfully funny Gustavus when we described it to 
you. You even went so far as to remark that 
perhaps it was hard lines, but any well regulated 
woman ought to be able to take care of herself 
when she was travelling and that if she respected 
herself, there would be no difficulty inher get- 
ing along. And I couldn’t help putting two 
and two together Gustavus, I couldn’t hel 
putting two and two together and I couldn't 
for the life of me make it “add up” to any thing 
but four. 
Your cousin, 
ScRIBBLER. 


” 





Miss Alcott’s famous books for girls are now 
furnished in a much more expensive style of 
binding than formerly; never the less we con- 
tinue to give any one of these volumes for only 
8 subscribers, or for only 6 subscribers and 25 
cents extra, see premium supplement, 16 pages, 
sent to any address on receipt of request for it. 


+ 





A well-known old Philadelphia gossip was 
counting on her fingers the other day some of 
the fashionable people whose marriages were 
the result of runaway matches and in nota 
single instance had they turned out well. 
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PLANES. 
THE SEVENTH GIFT. 
CONCLUDED. 
RIGHT-ANGLED SCALENE TRIANGLES. 


The right-angled scalene, or wnequal-edged 
triangle is sometimes (though incorrectly) de- 
velo from the oblong of the fourth and 
sixth gifts—i. e., from the oblong whose length 
is twice its width. The diagonal division of 
this oblong through its largest surface into 
halves, results in two scalene triangles, each 
one of which is equal to the square, which is 
one-half of the oblong. To prove the child 
makes one oblong by joining two squares, and 
another by joining two scalene triangles. He 
then divides the oblongs into halves, and sees 
that the half of the one is one scalene triangle, 
and the half of the other is one square, and 
learns that (the oblongs being equal) the scalene 
triangle and the square are equal. 

The scalene triangle has one right, and two 
unequal acute angles, and three unequal edges. 
The equilateral triangle, already described, has 
three angles of 60° each, siz of which fill a 
circle. To quote from “A Hand Book For the 
Kindergarten,” Milton Bradley & Co.: “Ifthe 
scalene triangle is a division of the oblong of 
two squares, the two acute angles lose all value 
as standards, and all symmetry as related to 
the other tablets. Two of them will not make 
the equilateral, neither will they properly 
make the obtuse-angled triangle. No number 
of them will exactly fill an entire circle; in 
fact, the triangle is a constant source of error 
and false education to the eye, and in its use 
the greatest practical value of the gift is lost.” 

The scalene triangle is correctly developed 
from the equilateral triangle, by dividing it into 
halves from any one of its acute angles to the 
middle of the opposite edge. The two triangles 
resulting from this division, each have one an- 


gle of 90°, one of 60° and one of. 30°. Scalene 
triangles developed from the oblong of two 


squares, as well as from the equilateral triangle 
are used in Kindergartens, but a very limited 
experience is needed to prove the superiority of 
the latter mode of development. 

A single triangle is first examined and com- 
pared with the right-angled triangle having 
two equal edges. Then the results are found of 
joining two triangles by like and unlike edges, 
ike and unlike corners, and edges and corners. 
Two triangles joined by long, slanting edges, 
the largest acute angle of one meeting the 
smallest acute angle of the other, and vice 
versa, from an oblong. By reversing the posi- 
tion of either one of the triangles, so that 
smallest acute angles meet, and largest acute 
angles meet,—the same edges touching as be- 
tore,—the oblong is transfurfaed into a tra- 
ye ay or, as the children say, “‘an arrow.” 

tting the acute angle of the trapezium point 
backward, and joining to its short edges in 
front, two more triangles by their shortest 
edges, with right angles meeting, an “arrow 
with wings” appears. Two triangles joined 
by shortert edges, with right angle meeting 
largest acute angle, and vice versa, form a 
rhomboid; reversing one of the triangles so 
that right angles meet, and largest acute angles 
meet, an obtuse-angled triangle is the result. 
Two triangles (if developed from the oblong of 
two squares) joined by long, straight edges, 
with right angles meeting, and smallest acute 
angles meeting, form an isosceles triangle, not 
right-angledj but if developed from the equi- 
lateral triangle of course re-form an equileteral 
triangle. Four triangles een with long, 
straight edges touching, and short edges touch- 
ing, and all right angles meeting in the centre, 
form a large rhombus. 

Twelve triangles joined, with each long, 
straight edge touching a long, slanting edge, 
and all their sharpest acute angles meeting in 
the centre, form a “ mill-wheel” (Fig. 1.). 

By moving the triangles so that all their 
shurt edges are even on the outside, a “ring”’ is 
formed. (Fig. 2.) 

Reversing all the triangles, or turning the 
sharpest acute angles outward, and the short- 
est edges inward, a hollow, twelve-pointed 
“star” is seen. (Fig. 3.) 

The triangles may be joined by right angles, 
by largest acute angles and smallest acute an- 





(Fig. 1.) 
longest and shortest edges, and by 
edges of intermediate length. Two, and three 


(Fig. 2.) 
gles: b 


and four triangles joined in various ways, pro- 
duce Forms of nowteien combinations of 
which result in Forms of Beauty. In these 
often-repeated exercises it is shown more 
clearly than ever before that all r:ght angles 
are equal, but that all acute angles are not 
equal; and that different forms have an equal 
size when made of an equal number of equal 
parts. 

In joyous work and play together with the fa- 
vorite tablets, the children learn to live together 
harmoniously in their little world—a lesson that 
will prove invaluable to them in later years, 
when, as men and women, they must fill their 
places in the larger world of society. 


PLANES. 
THE SEVENTH GIFT. 


OBTUSE-ANGLED TRIANGLES. 


sult. Or if an equilateral triangle be divided 
into halves from any one of its acute angles to 
the middle of the opposite edge, the two scalene 
triangles resulting from the division being 
joined by their shortest edges, with right an- 
les meeting, and largest acute angles meeting, 
orm one obtuse-angled isosceles triangle. The 
children compare this with the right-angled 
isosceles triangle, and discover that although 
both have two equal edges and two equal 
acute angles, the new triangle has one angle 
larger than a 
right angle—.e., 
an obtuse, or, as 
they are taught 
to call it, a blunt 
angle. This ob- 
tuse angle is 
twice the size 
(120°) of one an- 
gle of the equi- 
ateral triangle, 
and four times 
the size of one 
of its own acute 
angles, which is 
one-half the size 
(30°) of one an- 





(Fig. 3.) 


gle of the equilateral triangle. 
Two triangles may touch each other by edges, 
by corners, by corner and edge and by edge 


and corner. Two touching by longest edges, 
with smallest acute angles meeting, form a 
rhombus. Two touching by short edges, ob- 
tuse angle meeting acute, and vice versa, form 
a rhomboid. Two touching by short edges, 
with acute angles meeting, and obtuse angles 
meeting, give a third form of “arrow.” 
Twelve triangles, with the longest edge of each 
touching the short edge of the next, and all 
their acute angles meeting in the centre, form 
a “circular saw.” (Fig. 4.) 

If the triangles are moved so that all their 
short edges are even on the outside, obtuse an- 
gle touching acute, the ‘circular saw” is 
transformed into a “ring.” (Fig. 5.) Twelve 
more triangles, fitted by short edges to the 
outer edges of the “ring” convert it into a 
“wreath.” (Fig. 6.) 

When the children have learned to make 
quickly the elementary forms composed of 
two and three and four triangles, they are 
directed by forms instead of by single tablets. 
Combinations of these elementary forms give 
larger forms of knowledge, which are again 
combined in forms of Beauty, to which the 
tablets are specially adapted, only a few forms 
of Life being made. 

If the tablets are made, as they should be, on 
a uniform scale of measurement, any or all of 
the kinds may be used tagether, in the follow- 
ing order, viz.: Squares and right-angled isos- 
celes triangles, squares and equilateral trian- 
gles, squares and right-angled scalene triangles, 
squares and obtuse-angled triangles, equilateral 
and right-angled scalene triangles, and, lastly, 
all kinds together. Only squares and right- 
angled triangles, however, should be used at 
first, the other parts of the gift following later, 
according to the capacity of the children and 
the degree of their development. 

From ‘A Hand-Book for the Kindergar- 
ten,” we quote again: ‘ One of the principal 





(Fig. 5.) 


(Fig. 4.) 


advantages of the Kindergarten method is that 
it lays a foundation for a systematic scientific 
education, which will help the masses to be- 
come expert and artistic workmen in any oc- 
cupation in which they may be engaged. 
“The great want felt by the manufacturers 
of this country is for artistic and skilled work- 
men, and this condition of things will con- 
tinue, and our manufacturers will suffer in 
comparison with those of other countries, un- 
til we are provided with art and industrial 
schools in every village to supplement the 


gles which may be termed standards—iz., 
90°, 45°, 60° and 30°, and a child in the Kinder- 
garten should become as familiar with them 
as with the size of the squares on the tables.” 
Directions for laying the tablets are given 
slowly, in order not to confuse the children, 
end thus create a distaste for what, if rightly 
presented, is to them a soucre of the purest 
leasure. Endless repetitions are necessary to 
insure clear impressions and distinct ideas of 
the many forms that are unfolded from these 
simple planes, the variationsin whose shape, 
color and polish kindles a new interest in the 
little workers, who delight even to touch the 
smooth, delicate surfaces. 

If the tablets are of contrasting colors, the 
opposites are, by this means, more readily dis- 
tinguished, the sense of color and of locality 
simultaneously developed, and all the designs 
invested with an added beauty. The squares 
are sometimes red and white, right-anlged tri- 
angles red and green, equilateral triangles yel- 
low and purple, scalene triangles orange and 
blue, and obtuse-angled triangles black and in- 
digo, so that in their work with the tablets the 
children constantly exercise their own taste 
and judgment in the selection and combination 
of colors. 

If it is desired to retain in permanent form 
any of the designs made, papers correspondin 
in size, shape and color with the square an 
triangular tablets, are pasted on plain paper, 
and the designs thus reproduced and preserved. 
This is called “ Parquetry.” It cultivates ac- 
curacy of eye and bend , and strengthens the 
sense of color. The children's delight in the 
work increases in ap ye as they become 
educated to appreciate the beautiful forms. 

Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, who was a pupil of Froe- 
bel’s widow, relates the following incident, of 
which she was an eye-witness, and which is 
too full of significance to be omitted from a 
description of the Seventh Gift. 

‘One morning, a stranger, to all appearance 
a working-man, bringing with him some large 
object caretully 
i in paper, 
callec upon = Mrs, 
Froebel. He ——_- 
gized for the liberty 
he was taking, but 
explained that his 
little boy, now about 
five years old, had 
been for two years 
pert a pupil in the 

indergarten. He 
stated that he himself 
was a joiner by trade, 





(Fig. 6.) 
but as he had not sufficient means to carry on 
this occupation with profit, he had, some time 
since, become greatly discouraged and disheart- 


ened. It was about this time that he noticed 
his little boy, who was accustomed to come 
into his workshop to play when returning 
from the public kindergarten which Mrs. Froe- 
bel was conducting, and watched him as he 
played with the chips which he found scat- 
tered around the shop. At first the father had 
not paid much attention to the child's play, 
but one day he noticed that he had nrade a 
combination of very beautiful forms, consisting 
entirely of triangles, which he changed regu- 
larly and methodically from one form into an- 
other. Becoming interested, he sat down by 
the child's side, learning from the little one. 
After a while he, too, began to arrange the 
forms in the same way and according to the 
law of my so unconsciously carried out 
by the child—a law which the maturer mind 
of the man grasped at once. The result of this 
occupation was that in time he had manufac- 
tured some very beautiful tables, the surfaces 
of which—formed according to the rules prac- 
ticed in the Kindergarten—were inlaid with 
yarti-colored wooden triangles. These tables 
S had disposed of at a considerable profit, he 
had been enabled to relieve the wants of his 
family and better his own circumstances, his 
trade had materially increased, and he was 
now becoming quite prosperous. He, there- 
fore, called upon Mrs. Froebel to express his 
gratitude, and Seen to offer her, as a token of 
his thankfulness, the little table which he had 
made, and which showed, upon examination, 
the star forms produced by following the law 





kindergartens, which, fortunately, are already 
gaining a strong hold. 
“Tn this direction the Seventh Gift has im- 


value have been lest for want of systematic 
form and sequence in the tablets. The square 
tablet is the type of four-sided figures. I+ is 
the simplest form with four sides, and is 
first presented. The square, being divided 
from corner to corner, a new figure is the re- 
sult, which is found to have three sides, but 
which is not the type of three-sided figures, 
| and the equilateral triangle is next presented, 
which is the typical and simplest triangle. 
We now have the square, the type of quadri- 
laterals, and the equilateral, the type of trian- 
=. If the latter is divided through a line 
bisecting one angle, as was the square, the 
result is two triangles of still different shape— 
the scalene. If these two are placed base to 
base, the result is still another, the obtuse- 
angled triangle, and we thus have all the five 
forms of the Seventh Gift, capable of unlimited 
combinations. Now let us examine these 
forms in their application to artistic and math- 
ematical education. 

“The square educates the eye to judge 
correctly of a right angle, one of the first essen- 
tials of a skilled artisan. The division of the 
square gives the 45° triangle, thus educating 
the eye to measure that universal angle, the 
miter, (45°) one-half the right angle. 
the draughtsman and designer, and so neces- | 
sary and common are they, that with the T| 
square the draughtsman has a large sizé ‘ 7ixb-| 
| let B’ for constant use in his work. * * * | 
| “The equilateral triangle has three 60° | 
angles, six of which form a complete circle. 





Fourth in the series of triangles, and fifth | The divided equilateral, or right-angled sca- 
and last in the series of tablets, are the obtuse* | Jene, has one angle of 90°, one of 60°, and 
angled triangle§which are developed from the | one of 30°, and this tablet is another tool in- 


equilateral triangle in two different ways. If 
an equilateral triangle be divided from each 
one of its acute angles to the centre, three 
equal obtuse-angled triangles will be the re- 


| dispensable to the draughtsman, and the con- 


stant companion of the 45° triangle and the 
Tequare. © * © ° 
“These two triangles represent ajl the an- 


mense capabilities, but much of its force and | 


“ These are the first two angles required by | 


of opposites, which his little boy had been 
taught to find in the Kindergarten.” 

The injurious effects caused by a too sudden 
transition from play with concrete things to a 
life of abstract thought, are too well and too 
sadly known to be commented upon here. 
Froebel’s system enables this transition to be 
made very gradually, the child beginning in 
play which leads to work with solid bodies. His 
next step is from the undivided to the divided 
bodies, with which he proceeds to the con- 
struction of real objects, and thence passes to 
the representation or picturing of these objects 
with planes or surfaces. In the transition 
from the solid to the surface he takes another 
step in his journey toward the abstract. “He 
knows not of the intervening chasm yet to be 
crossed. Spanning its darkness, the tablets 
are a many-colored bridge, leading from the 
known to the unknown land. The child turns 
to Action thus far his dearest friend, exclaim- 
ing, “Oh! I am so happy! See the beautiful 
Bridge! Let us cross over and be happier 
still!’’ On the other side stands Thought, 
| waiting for recognition—stands, and, listening, 
|hears the eager voice, and with beckoning 
/finger runs half way to meet the child, who, 
forsaking not the old friend, but welcoming 
the new, smiling, gives a hand to each, and 
|the three go safely over the bridge together— 
| joyful and loving brothers. 
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Suits, $13.25 to 830.00. 
Every garment cut and made, to the In- 
dividual measures and directions given us, 
and a fit guaranteed. 


BAY STATE PANTS CO.Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 








Recommends“ Almond Meal’ 
to prevent wrinkles and make 
the skin as softas velvet. It 
leaves the face “kissable” and 
sweet, too, and not in the least “greasy.” A lady past 
50 says, the condition of her absolutely unlined and deli- 
cate skin is entirely due to Miner's Almond Meal. Unlike 
other preparations it is so harmless that it could be eaten 
in any quantity. Send 2c. stamp for pamphlet on how 
to become and remain beautiful, to H. A. & F. lL. MINER, 
Registered Pharmacists, Malden, Mass. Miner's Al- 
mond Meal 25c. Sent by mail on receipt of 30c. 

for the price in America, THE HOUSE- 


BES HOLD PILOT, 8 pages, 40 columns, six 
months on trial 1@ec. Pilot Pub "g Co., New Haven, Ct. 


LADIES! 


ELLA WHEELER 
WiILcox 


LEGANT PACKAGE large Imported Embossed 
Scrap Pictures ana beautiful new Sample Cards, only 


10 cents. National Cafd Co., Camden, N. J 
FREE You will receive hundreds of Samples, 
Catalogues, Papers, Magazines, etc., by 

sending 10c silver to havg your name and address 
inserted in the Old Reliable Agents’ Directory, 
which goes to firms all over the U.8. A copy of 











Directory sent to each name. Mention this paper. 
ee GOODSPEED, Pub., Dwight, Lil. 
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(For THE Lapres’ Home Journa.} 
MARTY. 








BY J. K. LUDLUM. 





They said she was absurdly commonplace ; 
that she was one of the homeliest women they 
ever saw, or that the Lord ever made; that she 
had so few ideas it was a mystery how she man- 
t aged to get on in the world when she had to 
out in it to earn her living, because the world 
is full of sha and she would trust any one; 
that, taken a oy there was really no par- 
ticular use for her in the world. 
amazing how they could not get on without 
her. Under the circumstances, knowing her 
uselessness, it was strange that they must have 
her to do all the little household things when 
she was at home, and the keeping of the books 
while she had the time in the evenings, after a 
hard day’s work. And it was remarkable, too, 
how she kept her good nature through it all. 
But that was Marty’s strong point—her unfail- 
ing good nature. 

t was “ Marty, come here,” or “ Marty, go 
there,” or “Marty, I want you,” from her 
mother and father and sisters. Nobody could 
spin a top like Marty; nobody could smooth 
out the many wrinkles in the home machinery 
as Marty could ; nobody could read the evening 
papers to her father as she did ; nobody could— 
and nobody wanted to—do the mending and 
the marketing and the planning for the cheap- 
est and most appetizing table fare. That it 
took any brains to do this they did not seem to 
consider. That it might be a tiresome dut 
with her daily duties they took no thought. It 
was Marty; and Marty, somehow, was made 
for such things; she was good for nothing else. 

They lived in the city, Marty’s people did, 
and it is not the easiest thing in the world to 
live on a small salary in the dity. They had a 
flat—one of the cheapest they could get to ac- 
commodate their rather large family, and they 
had to pay considerable, even for that. Then 
it was a matter of some moment to feed such a 
family of growing young people; they must 
have nourishing food, and they wanted plenty 
of it, which wasn't always easy to accomplish. 
And they must also be clothed. This last was, 
Seeman the hardest of all, for they seemed to 

irly grow out of their dresses and their pants ; 
and it wasn’t easy either to make the clothes of 
one child do for the next in size, because each 
one wore his or her clothes until there was ab- 
solutely nothing left to wear. So she mended 
them and tried to keep things running so that 
the oldest girls and boys poe have new things 
before the old wore out, so that the old could 

o to the younger children. It took a good 
deal of her time, and she had little enough 
time, but she was glad to do it, in order to hel 
her parents who had load enough on their 
shoulders without worrying about that. 

In return for all this what did she get? Well, 
in return she expected and wished nothing. 
That she was doing anything but her duty she 
did not think; and she would perhaps have 
been tly surprised if she had been offered 
anything for her loving work. Tc be sure she 
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'P | given after they have gone from us. 


the anxious mother could not be satisfied that 
the darlings of her heart and life had not been 
grievously wronged by their eldest sister who 
should: have ——— enough of their welfare 
not to have taken the disease. 

“But some. people 
added, and no one 

And Marty? 


are piware selfish,” she 
er 


The ph sician said she had 
been overworked and had not enough strength 
to rally from the shock to her system. Had 
she had even ordinary strength she would 
have recovered, for she had the illness compar- 
atively light; but she had no strength, and she 


et it was | died 


She died as she had lived alone from all love 
or care save such as was given by the nurses; 
and they, busy as.they were, found time often 
to sit with her and her some such little 
deli as she could eat, for, they said, she was 
one of the most uncomplaining little bodies 
they had ever had, and had such a way of 
thanking you with her wide dark eyes that it 
was a pleasure to do anything for her. 

When they at home heard of her death they 
cried a little- and said if it had only been any- 
thing but the disease it was they would have 
gone to her burial, but they must not expose 
the others; and time went on and none of the 
others caught it, and all went on well. 

But, someway, in spite of all this, there was 
a vacancy never filled, and a want so long felt 
that life grew harder than usual, and household 
matters did not glide so smoothly, and Marty 
was missed, 

“T wouldn't have believed it,” her mother 
said, one day. “She was such a homely, un- 
talented child. She did have a way of ae 
you on with whateyer you were doing, an 
taking up little things that no one else would 
be likely to think of because they were so trivi- 
al; but I never dreamed that I would miss her 
80.” 

“ Yes,” her father said, “ I always had a ten- 
der spot for Marty. She didn’t seem to be of 
any particular service, and they thought that 
all girls should be of some special use; but I 
begin to think it is well for some women of the 
household to have no particular talent. Some- 
body has got to look after the homely things 
as well as the beautiful things of home, and 
Marty was the one who did this in our home. 
It don’t seem like home without her. I always 
did think a good deal of her,” 

What a mockery it was! They cared for her 
when she was beyond all care for earthly things 
and let her starve when a few words would 
have sent her out to her work with such a light 
heart. . 

But so the world goes on and will go on 
doubtless to the end of time; and hearts starve 
for the words they never hear, and the love is 
it is the 
mystery of life. It can never be solved while 
life shall last. 
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EASE IN CONVERSATION. 





“Miss Wilson,” inquired Georgia Garrett, 
‘what is the difference between ‘talking shop,’ 





did get dreadfully tired of the whole thin 


aside and have the pleasant times some of the 
girls did; but this was only when she was un- 
usually tired and had had a hard day. She 
wasn’t at all perfect, and she never pretended 
to be; she went to church, and had a class in 
the Sunday-school sometimes when the corps 
of teachers was low ; but she had no thought of 
being other than a most unsatisfactory person 
in the busy world, 

And so things went on as one always will 
go on till the end of time, and Marty was no 
nearer the wish of her heart than she was at 
the day of her birth. For Marty's great wish 
was to be loved and to know that she was loved, 
and it seemed that life was never to have this 
sweetness for her. Not that it made her un- 
happy at all, but it would have been such a 
comfort to have known some one cared for Ler 
and whether or not she came home or never 
should come home. 

“It’s a pretty tough thing—is life,” her 
father said, and Marty fully believed it. Still, 
like all young people, she wished to live; and 
therein lies the mystery that has puzzled many 
a wise head since the ions of Solomon. 

And one day the mystery was solved for her. 

She had had a particuiarly hard day and was 
going home pretty well tired out and rather 
cross. Everything seemed to have gone wrong 
that day. She had made mistakes and been 
reprimanded by the head man and told that if 
the same thing ever again happened she must 
be prepared to find another place. She was 
crying a trifle as she walked along; it sort of 
eased her mind and would help her to be at 
ease and herself at home. Marty was always 
thinking of what they would say at home and 
planning to have all things go smoothly there. 
She was feeling sick, somehow, and not like 
herself. Her head ached and so did her back. 
Once she came near falling from faintness, and 
a horror came over her. What was the mat- 
| ter? She was not in the habit of feeling sick. 
She had been blessed with almost perfect 
health since she could remember. 

As the feeling did not abate, but grew more 
and more severe, she stopped at a drug-store 
and got a half dozen quinine pills. 

“T believe I am getting malaria,’’ she said, 
laughing merrily to herself. ‘To think of my 
feeling sick.” 
But it wasn’t malaria that had attacked 
Marty. She had never been even pretty, as the 
world judges beauty, and now the crowning 
stroke had fallen. Marty, the homeliest, most 
absurd of the large family, had the small pox. 
if “As though she had not been a bother and 
worry to us all her life, but that this should fall 
} 
} 





upon us. It is really too much to be borne,” 
said her mother. ‘ And I suppose all the) 
others will catch it from her. As to her beauty, | 
she never had any to mourn over, but Kate 
and Minnie ought to have made their fortunes 
by their faces, and now all will be ruined by 
this ridiculous girl.” 

That she could not help having taken the 
disease did not seem to occur tothem. She 
had always been a bother, and the crowning 
wrong was done them when she caught the 


sometimes, and wished she might.throw it mn ~— 


as Father says, and talking about the only topic 
some one élse is acquainted with ?” 

“T fancy I know what you mean, although 
your idea is not very clearly expressed,” replied 
Miss Wilson smiling. 

“T can give you an illustration which will 
make it clear, 1 think. If you are introduced 
to a physician, for instance, to immediately 
begin to ask him about the number of cases he 
has, ill with some particular malady, would be 
to ‘ talk shop’ (which expression, by the way, 
is very inelegant), and to be ill-bred, while to 
try to think of some topic, entirely outside of his 
business, but within his profession, would be well- 
bred. There are many subjects of general in- 
terest among physicians ms among all other 
professions as well) which are likewise interest- 
ing to the general public. The difference 
between the two things of which you speak, 
consists in general interest and private interests. 
A housekeeper, fur instance, can talk intel- 
ligently, well, and in a way to display deep 
thought, upon the various departments of 
patent te but when she relates her experi- 
ence with her particular set of servants, she 
becomes ill-bred. 

“The main point, and with this my sermon 
is done, is to confine yourself to topics of general 
interest, relating your individual experience 
only when asked to do so; and, when this is 
the case, making the recital short, omitting all 
possible details.” 

Extract from ‘“ Easein Conversation,” written 
by Mrs. E. C. Hewitt, 80 pages, price reduced to 
25 cents, sent Postpaid anywhere by the Curtis 
PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia. It is invaluable 
to young ladies who wish to improve their 
grammar. 
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Women who desire to earn a little extra 
pocket money can do so with ease by securing 
subscribers for the JournaL. Sample copies 
aifd posters are furnished free, and where they 
are judiciously used subscriptions are very easy 
to secure. The JourNAL is so well known 
and advertised that women every where have 
more or less desire to subscribe, but put it off 
from time to time, because they are busy and 
neglect it. Anagent to remind them of it 
could pick up a very profitable business. Cash 
commission will be given instead of premiums, 
when desired. 
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10 DAYS L FREE 
DON’T PAY RETAIL PRICES FOR WATCHES, 
— Ladies’ Rennie, Seoez. 14-karat, 
solid gold, stem wind Elgin watch, 
ame in a beautiful, gold 
led case, $16.27. Gentlemen's oo 
silverine stem wind Elgin watch, $7.62. 
Same in o face gold filled case, 
$12.48; in heavy hunting engraved, 
stem wind, gold filled case, warranted 
to wear 20 years, $15.74. We will send 
any watch you may order by express 
Cc. 0. D. 4 and if not satis- 
you do not pay a cent; or, you 

¢ prs 7 mach the Tens with an 

% reliable business house, and we wi 
send the watch on 10days’ trial FREE. 
@ guarantee our prices one-third 
cheaper than retail price. Reference, 

Pd old business house in Chicago. 
THE R&R. W. TCH CO., 

51, 53 & 55 Chicago, UL 
A MONTH and BOARD for 8 Bright 












disease. She was taken to the hospital at once 
and the children thoroughly disinfected, but 





Young Men or Ladies in each count 
ve We $iEGLER & CO., Philadelphia., Pa. 


|Have you 


There is no sound! No apparition! And yet, we wake! We gasp 
for breath! A startling rasp is in the Throat! A tumult in 


the chest! What is it? ASTH iy A! 


suffered for years and found no relief? If so, you 
haven’t tried 


IS STARKEY & PALEN’5 
i \JREATHENT 


INHALATION. 


OT A DRUG. | 
It sounds, in a degree, as it feels. Its sibilance is as disagreeable to the 


Asthma ear as the disease to the parts affected. Its spasms are suffocating. They 
wrench the briefest speech with wheeze and gasp, and turn the hours of repose to a period of 
torture andalarm. Let us examine the passages they obstruct. 

Imagine the wind-pipe to be prolonged, divided and subdivided into multitudes of minute 
ramifications which penetrate every part of the lungs—each one terminating in an aircell. It 
commences as a ring structure and so, through the tubes, continues tothe end. In the begin- 
ning the rings are hard, stiff cartilage, which in their extension towards the air cells grow flexi- 
ble and conclude, in their minute tubes, in muscular fibres. 

We are now prepared to understand the nature of the change in this part of the breathing or- 
gans which causes Asthma. On account of some disordered condition of the nervous system in 
general, and of the tissues of the respiratory organs in particular, the circular muscles of those fine 
tubes are thrown into a tonic spasm ; that is, they are continuously contracted, like the muscles in 
the limbs during cramp. This spasmodic contraction produces an effect similar to that of a 
ligature tied more or less tightly around each of those minute tubes. This is an attack of Asthma. 

The prevalent treatment of this disease consists in the administration of anti-spasmodics, which 
are principally powerful narcotics. Their action is to put to sleep or deaden the over-excited 
muscles with which they come in contact. Hence the sufferer is made to inhale narcotics, re- 
duced either to vapor or smoke. So by partially deadening these muscles the spasm yields, 
the muscles relax, and a temporary relief comes to the sufferer. But what is the nature 
of this relief? Is it curative? No. Is it simply harmless? By no means. Some (if not all) of 
the drugs used if given to a well person, would cause Asthma. So the present reliefis produced 
at the expense of future and greater suffering. 

An enlightened treatment calls for a remedial action which willeradicate the predisposition to the 
qn action of these muscles ; not merely deaden the spasm temporarily and leave the pre- 
disposition as strong as ever. This we believe the Compound Oxygen will do in every case not 
spoiled by the vicious treatment to which we have referred. 

That we have very good reasons for this belief is best evidenced by the experience of some of 
those who have found in our treatment a permanent cure. 

DANVILLE, N. Y., July 21, 1886, 
“T feel truly yey hg = saved my life, and 


nearly four years have since I cameto you in 
such a distressing condition, and to-day I can truly say I 





‘ 





“RUSHTON, La., March, 3d, 1887. 
“I write for another bottle of your Compound Oxygen. 
I have used two bottles in the last two years, and find 





am 1 and free from Asthma, and every that I have been greatly benefited by its medical 
symptom that perenne virtues. In fact I feel that my health is almost re- 
fave half a bottle of the Treatment by inhalation as stored, as I wrote you in my first letter that I had suf- 


a pleasant reminder of its good work, but never expect 
to need it again. 
“T am sincerely, 


fered for several yeirs with Lung affection, asthma, 
bronchitis etc..: aly od @ long spell of catarral fever, 
which lasted me #me forty or fifty days, just before I 
commenced your valuable remedy. I have been very 
slow to catch onto those cure-alls, as we see so many 
hundreds and thousands advertised in the papers, but 
I can truthfully testify that your Treatment by inhala- 
tion isa most excellent medicine for lung and throat 
d $s, such as mentioned above, and I might further 


Mary Y. HEDGES.” 





‘Now, after three years’ trial of the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment, I can say that] think it has cured me of 
the asthma, It br s up every cold, and it has done 
me so much good that I do not intend to be without it. 
I am sure, if people only knew its value, every family 
would buy it, as it would save twice the amount that i 
would be paid in doctors’ bills. state my general health has great y improved. m 
‘Miss EMILY Rosinson, Keene, N. H.” L. M. Kipp. 

For further information as to the effects of the sag Oxygen on Asthma, Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, Hay Feaver, Headache, Debility, Rheumatism, Neralgia, 
and all Chronic and Nervous Disorders, send for the Brochure, an interestin book of 200 pages, 
published by Drs. Starkey & Paven, No, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 331 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, Cal., 58 Church Street Toronto, Canada, which they will send 
free to those desiring it. 


400 Choice Recitations and Readings, 





400 


bound in handsome lithograph cover, mailed to any address, postpaid, for dic, in stamps.This book contatus the 
choicest gems for Reading, aud we guarantee satisfaction or will refund the money. Address J. 8. IL- 
VIE & CO., Publishers, 57 Rose 8t., New York, 


wsoseel, FLOWER SEEDS 


Collection of 
Varieties, FREE | 


f An Un leled Offer b 
ADD on Old eetabliched wed 
- Reliable Publishing 
ouse! Tue Lavizs’ WosLp 
is a mammoth 16-page, 64 col- 
umn illustrated paper forladies 
and the family circle. It is de- 
voted to stories. poems, ladies’ 
fancy work artistic needle-work, 








IMPORTED WORK BOY, FREE, 























home decoration, housekeeping, 
fashions, hygiene, juvenile read- 
ing, etiquette, etc, We want 
100,000 ladies to give this elegant 
vas paper 4 trial, because we know that 
i a very large re of them will 
like it so well that they will become permanent sub- 
scribers. With this object in view we now make the 
following colossal offer: Upon receipt of only Ten Cente in 
silver or stamps, we will 8 The Ladie«’ World for Three 
Months, and to each subscriber we will also send, Free and 
gootpald, a large and ificent Collection of Choice 
lower Seeds, two hundred varieties, including Pansies, 
Verbenas, Chrysanthemums, Asters, Phlox Drummondii, Baisam, 
Cypress Vine, Digitalis, etc., etc. Remember, ten cents pays 
for the paper three months and this entire magnificent collecti 
of Choice Flower Seeds, put 3 by a first-class Seed House and 
warranted fresh and reliable. o lady can afford to miss this 
wonderfulopportunity. We guarantee every subscriber many 
times the value of money sent, and will refund your money and 
make you a present of both seeds and paper if you are not en- 
tirely satisfied. Ours is an old established and reliable publish- 
ing house, endorsed by leading newspapers throughout the 
U.8. Do not confound this offer with the catchpenny schemes of 
unscrupulous persons, Write to-day—don’t put it off! Six sub- 
scriptions and six seed collections sent for 50 cents, Address, 
8. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 
MUSIC SALE pieces full sheet music size, in- 
ec uding songs, march 's, waltzes 
uadrilles (with calls). &c, by Mendiesohn, Beethoven, 
ozart &c. 20c. Money refunded if not satisfactory 
WHITE WINGS & 100 songs words and music 
10c. Q. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St. Boston, Mass 


SEA WONDERS exist in thousands of 
forms, but are sur by the marvels ofin- 
work that can be done while livi 



























To reduce our stock of music, we 
will seni by mail, postpaid, 68 








vention. Those who are in need of profitable 

at home should at 

once send their address to Hallet ., Portland, Maine 
and receive free, full information how either sex, of al 
ages, can earn from $5 to per day and upwards wher- 
ever they live. You are started free. Capital not re- 
uired. Some have made over $50 in a single day at | 
this work. All succeed. 


IF YOU ARE MARRIED 


or contemplate taking this important step we can send 








circular giving full particulars free to all who men- 
this paper. Address J.S, OGILVIE & Co. Publishers, 
57 Rose Street, New York. 


you valuable information which you ought to know, and | 
which will be worth hundreds ofdollarsto you. Sixteen | 


‘LADY 


This Elegant Impor‘ed Work Box, something that no 
lady can fail to be delighted with, we had made in 
Europe specially for us, and only by ordering a very 
large quantity have we been enabled to procure them 
at a price which permits us to now give them free to 
our subscribers. Each box contains Passing Deodis, 
1 Bodkin. 1 Steel Crochet Hook, 

1 Steel Button and Glove Hook, 
Eyes, 1 nack White Hooks & Eyes, 1 

1 Box Hair Pins, 1 Reel White Cotton, 1 Reel Black 
Cotton, 50 Best Needles, 1 Box White Pins. 1 Box 
Black Pins, 1 Box Safety Pins and 1 Silvered Thimble. 
Kemember, we send this splendid Lady's Work Box 
free to all who send us cents for one year’s sub- 
scription to The Home, a large, 16 page paper, full 
of stories, household, kitchen, laundry avd fancy work 
notes, an illustrated Pas of the larest fashions, poetry, 
fun, wisdom, &c , . Five cuneoripeions and five 
Work Boxes will be sent for $2.25, so getting four 
of your triends to sends with you, you will 

own paper and Work Box free. This great o 

to introduce our paper. dd 


made solel 
°” Boston, 8. 


People’s Publiishing 
Sixteen Complete Stories, New Book on Knitting 
and Crocheting, 100 Patterns of Fancy Stitches, and a 
richly Illustra’ Fancy Work Paper three months on 
trial, all for 20 cents. Address 
; NOWLAN & CO., Everett, Mass. 


CARDS FREE Book offine BevelEdge 
samples to agents free, send 4 cents for pos- 
toe. 30 fine cards with name on for 10cents. 
RUTHERFORD CARD CO., 
Rutherford, New Jersey. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
Largest Establishment in the World for 
Dev ent 
Hair 
Freck 
Nose, Acne, Fismples, BI’k s, 
0c. for Soait or 60 4 4ti edition. 
Dr. JOHN H. WOODBURY 
Beapichea SR fovea 30 Micki 
r 
Appliances, Springs, etc. six Parlors. 
SOENT OY ANTE for pager ant Childrens 
a uab samp. , 
Write Mrs. F.C. Farrington, box 648, Chicago. 
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Our Special Stamping Outfit,  CARNEDLACE PaTTeRns. 
For a SINCLE NEW subscriber. 


When we made our last great offer to our subscribers of our 1888 outfit, we 
thought we had reached the limit of the wonderful offers we should ever be able 
to make, but by buying in still greater quantities as our im- 
mense business increases, we find ourselves able to make 
this most stupendous offer of all. 


A good useful and practical Stamping Outfit 
for only ONE SINGLE NEW bscriber to the 








In this book we give a large num- 
| ber of beautiful designs, a sample of 
which is given in the accompanying 
cut. Very beautiful work is done in 
this way, simply by drawing the floss 
through the meshes of embroidery 
or bobbinet lace. The patterns can 
be used in making Tidies, Toilet- 















( , 7 ; - ‘ sets, Splashers, Pillow-Shams, Bed- 
ke TE) } Why) Ladies’ Home Journal and Ppp stica Housekeeper Spreads, Aprons, Edgings, etc. We 
(li } p Every one of our subscribers can make this outfit use- 


y4will send it prepaid for only ONE 
NEW subscriber at 50 cents per year. 


8 Girt 
\ : li /) 
\ uF 


ful; those who have an outfit will get a lot of new designs. 
Those who have never had one should learn at once to do aL 


their own stamping. WE MAKE THIS GREAT OFFER TO GET : {el 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Tissue Paper Flowers. 


=558 2 Wy me ae Given for only ONE NEW subscriber. 
A Million Subscribers!!! «::... 


The Floral World in Tissue Paper, by Florence. 
Price 25 Cents. 

4 Those who, for the first time, see these beautiful flowers, 
wane, every one of our readers will only secure can hardly believe that they can be made of NOTHING BUT 
ONE more subscriber (which they can easily do,) they TISSUE PAPER; it isa fact nevertheless that almost: any 

will each secure this outfit and our subscription list will 
be doubled. The more subscribers we have, the more) 
12 money we spend in making our paper valuable and 


flower can be so perfectly imitated, as to almost defy detection, 
and the work is so simple that the most inexperienced can do 
interesting to our readers. So help us a little 
and you help yourselves more. 








) it. Tuts Book is anew and beautifully illustrated manual 

Fy and has been poepares by artists competent to draw working 

designs and diagrams, and to supply plain directions for mak- 

ing all desirable tlowers from tissue paper. The designs and 

diagrams are full working size, and each is accompanied with 
complete directions for making the same. 


WITH 75 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The illustrations embrace Roses, Lilies, Poppies, Daisies, 
Chrysanthemums, Snowballs, Dogwood Blossoms, Hyacinths, 
Carnations, Nasturtiums, Clematis, Sweet-Pea, Violets, For- 

et-me-nots, Woodbine, Small Flowers, Lamp-lighters, Blended 

ights, and Dainty Ware in paper. Each illustration is accom- 
panied by popeesetens easy to understand and follow. We 
will send this book for only one new subscriber at 50 cents per 
year. 


Our subscribers all know that we never offer .. 7% 
anything which is not of intrinsic value, and that we “ , 
never describe a thing more flashily than it deserves, “W 
but simply state the TRUTH about any thing we have 
tooffer. As evidence of this we refer to the thousands 
upon thousands of our lady readers all over the land 
who have secured and used our 1888 outfit and who 
are entirely satisfied with it. It was undoubtédly 
the best set of stamping patterns ever put together, 
but this one we now offer is just as good. 


The patterns in each of our outfits are <Z ZL 
entirely different and are all new, original 
and artistic, so that those who have our other two ? 
should procure this also, as it contains many designs 
for new work recently introduced. 
is It is difficult to describe designs so that they can be understood 
Df, but we give below a slight description of this outfit. It contains| 
\ powder, pad, instructions, &c., and patterns for the various 
“S=® kinds of popular work. New designs for scarf ends, a 
new set of patterns for a tray cloth with ornamental 
corner. New designs fortinsel work, flannel skirt patterns Hs 
&c., vine for suspenders, designs for toilet caps corn| lity 
broom case, fruit napkins, tidies, &c., spiders web for : 
tin bag, beautiful new desk patterns, a lot of pretty patterns 
or Crazy Pat¢hwork which is again becoming popular, and many 
others. | 
The above is a very imperfect description of this lot of patterns but we know 
our readers will take our word as they have done before, for its being all we say it 
is GET A NEW SUBSCRIBER for us and you can have it, and you will never 
regret it. 





THE ABC TO PORTRAIT DRAWING. 


Tuts series of Crayon Face Studies has met with unprecedented success, over One Thou_and compliment- 
ary letters from Artists, Teachers, Amateurs, and beginners have been received commending them. The 
following engraving reduced by photography gives but a fair idea of the series. 


Ye PEARLS: SUDIES«: of * She + FACE-. 
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Scan ee ee Se 
Given for only ONE NEW subscriber. | 


By MARIE LOUISE KERZMAN. Price, 25 Cents, | 


Se . 99 
* ye * 
A 1e Des okon Kn ng ever publisnea, rotuse ustrated with ie > Z 
( 75 Beautifully Engraved Pictures, hinss+ O!,* PESSION+ 


Y ' ' ; LE JosK ’ cans, in their various positions; the Hair in 
‘ f Showing how the different stitches are taken and how the Knitting Ww we He tes ying te he ae ee Hl egy ba Fp hee Be zivin Pyaluable “ Hints on 
should look when itis properly done. It gives SIX engravings show- | YO en ior pH eit DRAWINGS EMBRACING FIFTY PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, were drawn on 
ging the positions of the hands in CASTING ON the stitches, and rit ographic stone by Mr. Pearl ‘and are beautifully reproduced inexact imitation of Crayon work as it leaves the 
carefully written directions with each. It then gives explicit direc- grtist’s pencil. By combining features taken from the several different studies, according to letters and the minute 
tions for plain and all kinds of FANCY KNITTING. Howto repair printed instructions which accompany them, a beautiful ideal head of a little girl is prox uced. ‘These studies are 
a stitch that has been dropped, how to increase, how to slipa stitch, admirable in familiarizing one’s self with the LIGHTS und SHADES, oO vm. Re ey aes 
how to purl, how to narrow, how to cast off, how to join ends. It MLEN DINGS cwertial fn ll ROMTIEALT WOME. | igh nn eee net” will be 
then gives directions how to knit Stockings, giving three ways to make coor Mf oT Tens Ge nase Grumnan tate tema ndistinet yhotographs ‘and to those, who, in drawing 
the heels and toes. It then tells how to put a new heel into an old ppb hen g ~— A trouble in Portraiture. they will be found “a friend indeed.” Full printed directions for 
stocking, how to re-sole the foot of a stocking. Then followsachapter QyULF INSTRUCTION, which will enable any one, WITHOUT PREVIOUS STUDY, to make 
on scientific darning. How to darn a stocking neatly, by all the satisfactory progress, accompany each set. : 
different methods, showing how to darn a fine stocking to make it We will send a set of these drawings for a single new subscriber at 0 cents per year. 
i look as if it had poe knitted. —— follow a ange’ variety of | - SS , 

Z 3 directions for edgings, fancy backs for mittens, tops of stockings, | Th Sy i ml Id d Th d Cc 

etc., Afghans, quilts, ete., etc. This beautiful book we will send for only one new subscriber at 50 | e poo Oo er an rea utter 


pcs... ) srnemmieneasiiaipapeiene | Given for only ONE NEW subscriber. 
Given for only ONE NEW £ subscriber. , 


This spool holder is one of the most 
EKEWNSINGSTOW EMBRPOIDERTZ dans little on les imaginable, 
. AND THE COLORS OF FLOWERS. 


and is a thing of great utility to any one 
PRICE 35 CENTS. 


who does much sewing. It is also yy 
handiest thing in the world to hold a 
PLETE GUIDE TO ART NEEDLEWORK, It Contains TLLUSTEA: spool of cco while crocheting. It is 
diearly thon eer in whieh | hey ere tanen.. It teaches the KENSINGTO held in place by being fastened to one 
Petar then Seal ‘Button. Coaching tite ty ly ly » of your dress buttons, and will fit any 
Sscibery, BIG v-070 Gane ce direeticee for the stitches, it iiinstrates and de- size spool. It is made of silvered spring it: 
BESIDES series SEVENTY DIFFERENT FLOWERS, wire so it will not tarnish. Sent fo~ 
telling the Oe oT and stitch to use to embroider each flower, anc otily ONE NEW subscriber at so rhe en: 
per year. 

















CT COLORS AND SHADES, to be used for 

Tower at nOsiS” DADSIES, GOLDEN Wop, Clove POPPIES dil 
S, 8 

a-- AR .. —, FLOWER, PANSIES, APPLE BLOSSOMS 

, ete., are all carefully described. After this come an instructive 

chapter on 


| 

HOW TO FINISH FANCY WORK. == 
chapter will be found described and i strated, . fs Pay ze | 
| 

! 





‘Fancy Braid and Grochet Book, 


Given for only ONE NEW subscriber. , 


se 


ee 


Fine Crochet Work. 
Given for only ONE NEW @ subscriber. 


In this 
finished " like TABLE COVERS, BANNERS, TIDIES, TOILET BO ARFS, 
c BNS, BROOM HOLDERS, SHADES, BAGS, SILK CASES, etc., etc., and the closing chap- 
= woo to telling how to tell CONTRASTING COLORS, HOW TC PRESS AND LINE FAN 
WORK, HOW TO WASH SILK, etc., etc., making altogether the most comprehensive and valuable work on 
embroidery everspublished. We will send this book prepaid for only one new subscriber at 50 cents per year. 








EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Given for only ONE NEW subscriber 


Handkerchiefs are common enough 
in all stores but not such pretty ones as 
oe. As = GS vege S —_ of eee ku é 2 

n very choice styles scallope ‘ : chet- blish. 
red tains illustrations and directions for cro | This is one of the best little books we pu 

edges — nn py at - ¢ Thread Edgings, etc., peceess ae gg ner _Itcontains directions for Crocheting edgings with 

be bought in the largest stores at less wit Tape ee. Medallion, Novelty and Rus- | Feather-edged Braid, Rick-rack Braid, Medallion 


be sold for 87 cents. Wo give eee of fe irette. ete. A very useful book. We will and other Novelty Braids, and also a good many 


y d it for 
nd this book for only one new subseriber at 50 Chrocheted Thread Edgings, etc. Wesend 1" 
Si aahe per —_ — cents per year. | only one new subscriber at 50 cents per year. 
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BOX OF ASSORTED 
CROCHET HOOKS. 
Given for only 


ONE NEW sub- 
scriber. 


We offer this vox of 
assorted Crochet Hooks 
for only one subscriber 
and are confident it will 


be appreciated. These | 


needles are all hand 
made, of a superior 
quality of stock and are 
put up in a neat attrac- 
tive case. The steel 
needies are nickel 
plated so that they will 
not tarnish. 

We send the whole set 
for only one new sub- 
scriber at 50 cents per 
year. 












MOM LNC CP 





Gixen for only ONE NEW subscriber. 


BRUSH STUDIES. 
BY LIDA CLARKSON. 


SERIES 1, 35C. SERIES 2, soc. 


New Editi 

vised and enlarged.a 

complete guide an 

instructor, 

Cesta ie al 
brinted o& fine 




















NT PH R S in water colors and 

rae | J Paint zones, Cortecmet fod Easter 
swers & at man 

QUESTIONS. We will send elt a hae 


ther of these com- 
prehensive books by mail for only ene new subscrib- 
er at 50 cents per year. 


oils. 









Given for only ONE NEW subscriber. 


Book of Ornamental Stitches, 


Price 15 


y ed 


Cents. 


For ornamenting the 


seams of Crazy Patch- 





oy Stitches are used. It 
shows how pieces for 
work may be put 
er to get the best 


seams with 
sti 














as 
tand fift, f th 
gives explicit d 


Stitches, 


the Outli Stite 
Ge weet est aie Pecan. 
e send this book prepaid by mail, for only one 


new subscriber at 50 cents per year. 


How to Crochet. 
A NEW BOOK. 
Given for only ONE NEW subscriber. 



















Gives explicit and 
easily-understood direo- 
tions, and fine engrav- 
ings of all the funda- 
mental stitches, gives 
illustrations and direc- 
tions for Single, Double 
and Close Chain Stitch. 
Picot Stitch, Single, 
Double and Half Double 
Crochet, Ribbed Cross 
Treble Stitch, Shell Stitch 
et: Shell Stitch, Picots, 

ward Chain Picot 
Stitch, Downward Chain 
Picot Stitch, Victoria 
Stitch, Gobelin Stitch, 
‘Double Gobelin Stitch, 
Mussle Stitch, etc. We 
will send this book pre- 
paid by mail for only one 
new subscriber at 50 cts. 
per year. 


CUFF HOLDERS. 


Given for only ONE NEW subscriber. 














trivance by which a ladies’ 
or gent’s cuffs are held in 
lace without the trouble of 
uttoning or pinning. They 
are very easily adjusted 
and always ready. Those 
who have-used a pair of 
these cuff holders once will 
never again be without them. We will senda 
pair for only one new subscriber at 50 cents per 
year. 





SLEEVE HOLDERS. 
Given for only ONE NEW subscriber. 
This isan article ‘ 

every lady will 
appreciate. Itis 
to hold the sleeve 
of your dress 
while putting on 
an outside gar- 
ment. Every lady knows how difficult it isto put 
on a child’s coat. This little article will enable 
them to do it with ease. It will be found of the 
greatest use, and you can get one by sending us 
only one new subscriber tothe Ladies’ Home 
Journal at:50 cents per year. 








~ COIN PURSES. 


Given for only ONE NEW subscriber. 


‘ 


These purses are just the 
same as sold in the stores 
for 25 and 37 cents, they are 
finely made ofornamental 
morocco ‘and.‘lined with 
glove calf and are pretty 
enough fora lady of the 
most refined taste. We will 
send one for only one new 
subscriber at 50 cents per year. 





how to ar up | 


Here is a Bargain!! 


A_ beautiful ce Tidy for only ONE 
NEW subscriberto the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


You cannot buy 
tidies at the 
stores without pay- 
ing a big pecs for 
them. e illustra- 
tien gives a very 
po or representa- 
onofthem. They 
are made of fine lace 
12x12 inches in size, 
strong and durable 
and can be washed 
and done =P. We 

uarantee that they shall give entire satisfaction 
r Tidy for a single n=w subscriber at 50 cents 


per year. 
COLOR CARD. 


Given for Only ONE NEW subscriber. 
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Persons living a distance from large stores al- 
ways have great difficulty in sending for the right 
color in silks, flosses, &c., because they have 
nothing Zn by. This colorcard hasa little piece 
of each shade of silk, with a number to correspond 
80 that all you have to do when you wanta color 
of anything is to give the number, and you will 
always get just what you want. We will send 
this color card for only ONE NEW subscriber at 
50 cents per year. 


Ornamental Hair Pins. 
Giwen for only ONE NEW sebascribver. 








Inthe way ladies dress their hair now, an orna- 
mental Hair Pin is a necessity. We haveadozen 
or more very choice patterns which are supplied 
to us by a manufacturer of which the above are 


new subscriber at 50 cents per year. 


POND LILY PEN WIPER. 


Given for only ONE NEW 
subscriber. 


This illustration shows 
a Pen Wiper in the shape 
of a pond lily. The leaf 
is made of bronze green 
felt, the petals of white 
felt, the centre of yellow 
crewel, and the stem of // 
rubber tubing. The leaves 


on which the 


pen is wiped 
are under the 














send the ma- 
terial all OM 
stamped,p 
ready to be 


cut out and 77 


made, for 
only one 
new sub- 
scriber at 50 
cents per 
year. 











{ 


This is a simple little con- | 








| 


Given for only ONE NEW subscriber. 





This cut illustrates a very pretty and service- 
able lace collar for achild. It is one of several 
patterns which we bought at a great bargain 
probably for one third what they are worth. We 
will guarantee that they will please any one who 
receives one of them. We send one for cnly one 
new subscriber at 50 cents per year. 


TINSEL CORD FOR EMBROIDERY. 


Given for only ONE NEW subscriber. 


Tinsel Embroidery is still 
as much in favor as ever. It 
is very handsome and is easy 
‘todo. Itis done Lf simply 
sewing on the tinsel cord to 
cover the outlines of the pat- 
tern. The Cord comes in 
Iridescent, Silver, Gold, 
Steel, Copper, Blue and Pink 
of which the Iredescentis the 
most used. The tinsel we 
os supply is not the inferior 
stuff sold'by most stores, but is the best we can 
import. will send a ball of Iridescent tinse) 
large enough to do an ordinary piece of fancy 
work for a single new subscriber at 50 cents per 
vear, 











Mamouth Book of Designs. 


Given for only ONE NEW subscriber. 








This is larg° book in wh illustrated thous- 
ands of designs of fancy work®Ad painting. This 
book will be found extremely useful to any lady 
who does ever 80 little fancy work. From it she 
can select a design which will be suitable for any 
piece of work, and can then procure through us 
a stamping pattern of the design selected. In 
this way she may have THOUSANDS of designs to 
choose from instead of the few contained in her 
outfit. Each design is numbered and the price 
of the stamping pattern is given. We can furnish 
our subscribers with any pattern in the book. 
We will send this mamouth book of designs for 
only one new subscriber to the Ladies’ Home 
Journal at 50 cents per year. 


LINEN TIDY. 


Given for only ONE NEW subscriber. 










Es Thiscutrepresentsatidy 
= of fine crash with the 
; threads drawn to make the 
sage. We will send one 
of these tidies stamped 
with any design you may 
select, for ony one new 
subscriber at 50 cents per 
= year. Thisisavery pretty 
=— piece of fancy work fora 

: Miss who is learning 
needle-work and embroid- 
ery. 


” aryl 





Given for only ONE NEW subscriber. 


This is the pretti- 
est and best tidy 
holder ever inven- 
ted. They consist of 
a Plush covered 
button Fig. 1 with 
a sharp pointed 
wire attached. This 
is screwed through 
the tidy and the 
upholstery of the 
chair Fig2 and thus 
holds the tidy in place. It holds the tid sa tape | 
secure and is very ornamental as well. We will 
send 2 PAIR of these tidy holders for only ONE 
NEW SUBSORIBER at 50 cents per year. 











12 Yards Irish Trimming. 


Given for only ONE NEW subscriber. 





a fair sample. These hair pins are usually sold | 
by store keepers at 25 to 37 cents. They come in = 
black, shell or umber, and we give one for a sing}e | B< Be 


~~ CHILDS’ LACE COLLAR. 







This offer which we make will please every lady 
we are sure. This trimming is good, strong and 
durable, and is sold at 5 cents a yard in the stores. 
We will send a piece 12 yards long for only one 
| new subscriber at 50 cents per year. 


PERSIAN POT-POURRI. — 


| Given for only ONE NEW subscriber. 
Persian Pot-pourri is prepared, as the name in- 
| dicates, from all sorts of sweet smelling flowers, 
which are so treated as to retain their odors for 
ever. They are then dried and kept ina ROSE JAR 
| which when left open will impart a delightful 
| fragrance to the room. It is extremely difficult 
to prepare these flowers so they will keep; al- 
though receipts for doing so are common enough 
they will seldom work well. We will send a box 
of Persian Pot-pourri all poepenes. enough for 
a small jar fora single new subscriber at 50 cents 
per year. 


‘Stamped Felt Tidies. 


Given for only ONE NEW subscriber. 
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By agreeing to use an immense 
these tidies we have been able to get them so that 
we can offer our 12x14 inches in size of any color 
of felt stamped as desired, for a single new sub- 
seription instead of for two subscribers as here- 


uantity of 


tofore. The Felt is the best quality and just the 
same that we have been using, Wecannot agree 


to keep up this offer after this month, but will 
fill all the orders we receive at present. 






ed Bib. 


‘S@ Given for only ONE 
‘ NEW subscriber. 


Laaies who live at a 
distance sometimes 
find it hard to find such 
articles as an embroid- 
ered child’s bib. We 
present this one which 
we offer as a premium 
for only one new sub- 
scriber at 50 cents*per 
year It is a very 
; — one and would 











25 to 37 cents. 


PLUSH TIDY BUTTONS. 


a Child’s Quilt- 


8_For enly ON E new subserib- 
er and 4 cents extra for post- 
age, we will give 


A HANDSOME 


Silver-Plated Sugar Shell 
Or Butter-Knife 


A new, handsome, neat and 
stylish pattern, heavily plated, on 
finest English white steel. Will 
wear for years. Almost as good as 
solid silver. All the objectionable 
qualities of German silver and 





brass, which are known to have a 
disagreeable taste, and are, when 
a little worn, poisonous, will be 


avoided in the use of these goods. 
They are also stronger and o1 
greater durability than any goods 
produced. 

A Butter Knife will be given 
instead of the Sugar Shell, if pre- 
ferred. 

For 6 subscribers we will give a 
set of tea spoons, same quality, 
and fora club of 10, aset of forks. 

At 50 cents per year, every lady 
in the land can afford the Lapies’ 
Home Journau. Send for sample 
copies to distribute among your friends and 
neighbors. Address: 

LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Phila., Pa. 


PEARL RUC PATTERN. 


Given for only ONE NEW subscriber. 


[essa oe) ane FAAIEE 
Ion A. 














The above engraving is taken from’ a photo- 
graph of arug actually made by the Pearl Rug 
Maker with rags taken from the family Rag Bag. 
| No hooks, no frames,;no lame backs, or sore 
| hands. Doctors recommend it. We will send a 
| small sample of wool and rag tufted rug, with 
illustrated instructions for making rugs with the 
Pearl Rug Maker for only one new subscriber 
at 50 cents per year, 

The regular price of the Rug Maker is $1.00; 
we will send it for 6 subscribers at 50 cents per 
year each. 


Enameled Darning Ball, 


Given for only ONE NEW subscriber. 





This useful little article 
of a ladies work basket will 
commend itself to every 
lady. The one we represent is enameled in ebony 
and we send it for enly one new subscriber at 
50 cents per yrar. 


Fine finished Steel Hair Pins. 
Given for only ONE NEW subscriber. 


nf The hair pins in this little cabinet 
are of a very superior make, 
better than are sold in the ordin- 
ary store, the points are all finish- 
ed and they are put 1 inavery 
pretty little box. e give a 
. . cabinet for only one new sub- 
scriber at 50 cents per year. 


Waste Sewing Silk. 


Given for only ONE NEW subscriber. 


At the mills where sewing silks are made there 
will always accumulate more or less of odds and 
ends short pieces not long enough to be wound on 
spools. These are usually respun. We have 
bought a great | ted of this silk and had it 
put up nicely in boxes. Each box contains 
as much ascould be bought inthe usual 
way for 75 cents, and it is just as good for 
hand sewing. We will send a box of this silk 
either all black or assorted for only one new sub- 
scriber at 50 cents per year. 











— 





Stamped Satin Hat Crewn. 


Given fo ONE NEW subscriber. 
& Instead of marking a gentle- 

man’s hat with an embroid- 
ered ribbon, it is now the 
% proper thing to embroider a 
iece of satin large enough 

orthecrownofthehat. We 

will furnish such a piece of 
satin stamped with the ac- 
companying design and the 
initial you ask for and send 








it to you all ready to em- 
broiderif you will send us asingle new subscriber 
at 50cents per year. 


25 Skeins Emb’y Silk. 


Given for only ONE NEW 
subscriber. 

This is the same silk for which 
you pay 2c. or 3c. a skein at 
the stores. It comes assorted 
colors, is used for all kinds of 
fancy work, crazy patchwork, 
flannel skirts, ete. It is all 

erfect and good silk, not a 

ot of tangled odds and ends, 
but is put up in the way illus- 
trated. Or ornamenting 
seams and in fact for any kind 
of fancy work it is indispensi- 
ble. It comes in assorted 
colors, and we will send you 
the bunch for a single new 
subscriber at 50 cts. per year. 


Given for only ONE NEW subscriber. 
THE 


TOY KNITTER 


Tt charms the Girls 
and quiets the noisy 








» 





8. 

ho does not re- 
member the pleasure 
derived from knit- 
ting with a spool? 
The knitter is an im- 
provement on the 
spool, and is a source 
of endless pleasure to children. A good rainy 
day amusement. Full directions accompany 








e sold in the store at| each knitter, which we send, postage paid, for 


| only one new subscriber. 
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STAMPINC PATTERNS OF CHOICE DESICNS 


FOR EMBROIDERY AND PAINTINC. 


ANY ONE OF THESE STAMPING PATTERNS GIVEN FOR ONLY ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. 
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We have sold so many hundreds of thousands of our stamping outfits to our subscribers during the past two years, and have taught ladies so thoroughly that 
they can do their own stamping, that we have created an immense demand for single patterns of new designs, different from those found in the outfits; this demand 
we have heretofore been unable to supply. Now, however, we have made an arrangement with our manufacturer, so that we can sell single designs for any class of 
work desired. This we think our subscribers will appreciate when they see that they can buy a stamping pattern for just what they would have to pay for having the 
stamping done. We give on this page illustrations of nearly fifty very choice designs, suitable for the popular kinds of fancy work of the day. It will be noticed 
that the number by which the pattern can be ordered, the size of the working pattern and the price (prepaid by mail) are given under each design. Any one 
ordering one of these patterns who has never learned to do stamping may secure printed instructions with the pattern if she so desires. If we find that these patterns 
are appreciated, as we have no doubt they will be, we shall from time to time offer other pages of illustrations of new work in embroidery and painting. In addition 
to offering these patterns for sale to our subscribers we make the following very generous offer. 

We will give a stamping pattern of any one of these designs illustrated for only one new subscriber to the Lani,’ Home JourNAL at 5° cents per year, 
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would cost about four dollars each. A very 


HOW TO FURNISH A PARLOR ON 8200. ney table in oak, or any wood desired, can be 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 

It is a country parlor, only fourteen feet 
square and nine feet high ; and the two hundred 
dollars must paper and paint it as well. 
thesubscriber to Tut Home Journat who writes | 
for information; but we do not despair of mak- 
ing an attractive little room of it. 


r about seven dollars,—Shakespeare «1 le, 
with a top twenty-fourinches square; and ‘vo 
footstools can be gotten up tastefully, on a 
foundation of salt-boxes, and decorated with 
small velours squares, at a cost of about a dollar 


So says | and fifty cents apiece. 


“A portiere for the door leading into the next 
room” would be very satisfactory in felt of a 
pink terra-cotta shade,—with a band, about a 


As it has a southern outlook, blue may bethe quarter of a yard from the bottom, of the olige 


prevailing color, and we must arran 
accordingly. 


things corduroy about three-eighths deep, and a - 
For the painting, it will be more | rower one at the same distance from the toy 
economica), and not nearly so hard as one might Brass pole. 


It would take but one width of felt, 


suppose, to buy the paint already mixed and put and should cost, all complete, about eight dol- 
it on at home, without calling in the unwilling lars,—to be on the safe side, we will say ten. 


aid ofa painter. It is one of the unexplained | 
mysteries that such craftsmen have to be figu- 
ratively dragged by the hair of the head to their 

pointments; and the more they are wanted, 
the more they won’t go. The woman therefore 
who can wield a paint-brush places herself on 
an independent pinnacle as well ‘as On a step- 
ladder, and can get her work done when she 
wants it. 

The color of the wood work should match that 
of the mantel: and assuming in this case that it 
is a brown oak, we will paint accordingly. We 
are astonished to see how well it looks, and we 
work on in a sort of enthusiasm,—feeling half 
sorry when there is no more surface to be paint- 
ed. Ifthe mantel isa white marble abomina- 
tion, it can be treated in the same way ; and this 
transformation will add very much to the ap- 
pearance of the room. 

Next in order is the paper, which should be 
selected in a large city—where, for fifteen or 
twenty cents a roll, very pretty = py may often 
be found of a quality quite good enough for a 
country parlor. About nine single rolls of this 
will be needed, and some nineteen yards of bor- 
dering at fivecentsa yard, Or, ifthe wall-paper 
is pale-blue, with white, interlacing lines, a frieze 
composed of a much darker paper, with scarcely 
a of a pattern in it, and divided through the 
middle to make two widths of it, would have a 
really stylisheffect. Itshould beseparated from 
the other, and finished at the top, by a narrow 
moulding painted like the wood work. 

If a man is called in to put on this paper, he 
will charge about fifteen cents a roll to do it; 
any woman therefore who is sufficiently enter- 
prisn to do it herself, and who has a steady 

ead step-ladders, will be able to make a 
saving in this respect. It is said to be much 
better, and it is certainly less troublesome, to 
put the paste on the wall rather than on the 

per; and with a correct eye and steady hand, 


he task need not be a difficult one. ms 


Fortunately, the carpet, for a room fourteen 
feet square, is not the sponge for absorbin 
money that it issure to be in a large room; ms 
although “body” Brussels is dear to the heart 
of housekeepers for its many stezling qualities, 
we should recommend in this case a soft, pretty 
tapestry, which may be had, in desirable colors 
and of excellent quality, for eighty-five cents a 
yard, The pattern should be small and unobtru- 
sive, and the ground dark-blue, if possible. 
With a handsome border, this carpet will look | 
quite as rich as a Brussels and cost some dallags | 
less,—besides wearing almost equally well. 

can ay hg inting, papering, aiid carpet | 
have cost fi y dollars.—which allows a*liberal | 
margin—we have a hundred and fifty left for | 
everything else. It is the “everything else” 
that will puzzle us a little. 

One of the must haves is a sofa and two com- 
fortable chairs to harmonize with it. A very 
nice-looking and comfortable sofa can be bought 
“in the muslin” for about twenty-five dollars, 
—but it will be stuffed only partly with hair and 
peo with moss. The springs, however, will 

good, and it will last well for a number of, 
years. Adivan shape is very attractive, having | 
neither side nor com, and showing no wood; 
two large square pillows stand up against the 
wall. Oliveorterra-cotta corduroy would make 
a stylish and durable covering, and the pillows 
could be brightened with velours squares. Forty 
dollars might cover the whole expense. 

One chair should be deep, high-backed, and 
well-armed,—a sort of Sleepy Hollow, also 
showing no wood, broad and straight; covered 
to match the sofa, and with a similar velours 

uare on the back. Thirty dollars might pro- 
vide for this. <A gifted presos could make an- 
other upholstered chair, low and rounding, with 
quite round seat, of a barrel; this should be 
covered with the same corduroy and trimmed 








the same. If madein this way, the cost would 
be about ten dollars; if bought in the muslin, 
twenty-two to twenty-five. 

Two of these barrel-chairs would be very de- 
sirable, and one might be covered in terra-cotta | 
or old-pink plush, at the same cost as the cor- | 
duroy but not so durable. Two light chairs, 
with ebonized frames and enameled rush seats, 


BALL'S 








BONED WITH | 





KABO 


Warranted not to break cr 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR. 


If they do we will, 





cheerfully return | 
the money paid for | 
them, if the Corset 
is not 


Satisfactory in all respects 
After Three Weeks Wear 
It may be returned to us and 


CORSETS a camesins 


CHICAGO CORSET COMP’ Y, 
Chicago and New York. 


« P. Cox Shoe 


FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN, 


aoe 











Curtains for the three windows would be 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


erence - 





pretty in plain American chenille, which is the | 


same on both sides, fifly inches wide, and can 
be had for$1.25a yard. Terra-cotta of thesame 
shade as the felt would look best with the blue 
walls and other furnishing; and these curtains, 
trimmed down the front sides and across the 
bottom with narrow fringe, should cost, with 
brass pole and all, about twelve dollars a win- 
dow. As olive shades are still needed for the 
three windows, a scarf for the mantel, a table- 
searf, and a little, upholstered home-made table, 
—it will balance matters better to get pretty 
Madras curtains at $6.50 a pair, showing the 
mingled blue, olive, and terra-cotta in the room. 

This will allow, too, a pretty lamp, with Du- 
| plex burner, at $5.50; batitis not an easy mat- 
ter to furnish even parlor attractively 








on $200. 
——_ 





_ Teething Made Easy. 


HE suffering and mortality incidental to the 
first five years of a child’s life, led a physician 
to give much thought and study to the subject 


of teething. He finally 
was used by him with 
success for more than a 
his private practice. 
ali mothers. 


prepared a remedy that 
marked and unvarying 
quarter of a century in 


It can now be obtained by 


This remedy is not a food nor an opiate, and is perfectly 


harmless. Its merits are fully 


set forth in a little pamphlet, 


which contains also the names of ladies well known in private 


life, who willingly testify to its 
be quoted in advertisements. 
free, to any address, by 


value, but who do not care to 
This pamphlet will be sent, 


The Reynolds Mfg. Co., 


Cincinnati, Onto. 
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Height, 15in.; Length, 481n,; Width, 24in, ; Weight, about 450 lbs, 
















ht ma orig peers 9 cars here EE. 
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+* $65.00 ONLY *< 


READ DESCRIPTION CIVEN BELOW. 
8 ** CELID&E?? No. 8,000, 


5 Octaves 4 Stops, Sub Bass, 2 Octave Cupar 


——and 2 Knee Swells.———- 
CONTAINS & SETS OF REEDS, VIZ.: 
@ Set Large, Powerful Bub- Heeds 
” Exgulsitely Pure, Sweet eae” 
** Rich, Mellow Smooth pason ‘* 

“ =Charmingly Brilliant eleste wd 

“6 vrensing, doft, Melodious Viela 

Solid Black Walnut Cuse, well and substantially made, 

and elegantly finished and embellished with fancy freta, 
carved ornaments and gold tracings. Patent Triple Upright 
a, \~ superior to = — pr aay pe 
rollers, handles, lamp-stan music- t, slidin w 
honda de lsal eonmmibnes efter 4 















Qo 
It is only necessary to send 
Aad sponsibility from an ‘Bank 
erchant or Express Agent, and the 2 Sepen 
beshipped promptly on 10 days’ test 


" REMEMBER ORGAN intended toimguceaid 
wil be the best Parlor Organ that it is PO 
SIBLE TO BUILD. 


LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 
Be sure and writetous, WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY, 


CORNISH & CO. newiensey. v's. 














Co 


IS THE BEST. 


A RARE BLEND OF PRIVATE 
PLANTATION JAVA AND ARABIAN 
MOCHA-GREAT STRENGTH— 
EXQUISITE FLAVOR—ABSOLUTE 
PURITY—UNIFORMITY AND RICH- 


f LADIES! Send 6 cents 
TEST FREE | cen sna we win ccna a 
can and we will send a 
| LARGE TRIAL Sample. 
CHASE & SANBORN. 
119 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
FREE! Our Mammoth Illustrated 


Circular; invaluaole to dressmakers 
endall Ladies. Add., Roop Masic Scarz Co., Quinct, Inisnous. 











rihejgons tor, Meares! CHASE &SANBORNS | SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 


ose. : 
Rereletete 


$2 


| 
| 
| 
| 





! 


' The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates, 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work, Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier, Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 
SEDCWICK BROS., RicHMOND, IND. 

EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 

300 MARKET S8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





‘Burttonuotes: 






Buttonhole Attachment. 
No Sewing Machine complete without it. ELEGANT 
and DURABLE BUTTONHOLES in a fraction of a min- 
ute, Record of 2 years in actual use. within 
reach ofall. Endorsed and for sale by sewing ma- 
chine dealers generally. Thousands IN USE among 
dressmakers and families. Write and encluse stamp, 
and sample of work, full particulars and testimo- 
| nials will be sent you, Address, Tus Smit & Ecce 
| MANUFACTURING Co., 16 East 14th St., New York. 
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corvanonr 


“BE PATIENT 


and = will have patient children.” Don’t fret 
about your house-cleaning ; do it sensibly with 


SAPOLIO. 


Married life is made up of many trials and 
troubles, not the leas. of which is how to keep your 
house clean aud neat. Sapoiio is a boon to 
women, With it she can clean her housein half 
the time and with half thetrouble. Time, trouble 
and money can be saved by using Saporio. Teach 


| your children how to useit,too. If you don’t, you 


will neglect their education. If you do, they will 
bless you when they become wives for h vi 
taught them the use of Sapoiio Wa ~ 


EQUIPOISE WAIST 


For Ladies Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets 
and may be worn eliher with or without the bones 
which, owing to the construction of the bone pockets, 
may be removed at pleasure. 

HECUT _ 








made for Ladies and 
Misses, bon and 
with full bust; the 
construction of inside 
of bust, under fulled 
piece, is that cf a cuor- 
set front. so that a 
corset and a perfect 
bust suport is pro- 
vided within a waist. | 
In the Open Back Soft é 
Wuists. us made for \ 
Children and Infants, / 
wrticular attention 

0 the physical pro- j 
portions and require- 
ments of the growing 
litt.e ones hrs been 
given in shap.ng 


i 


—_— 


\ 


arts, and from PATENTED. 
arge variety of sizes, all agescan be perfectly fitted 
frum stock. 
PRICES. 
Style 000, Ladies’ Whole Buck. without Bones, $1.75 


Boned Frontonty, 2.00 


* me Back, Boned front & back, 2.28 


“S10 Miggee” Whole Bick. without Bones 1 
“ @l Chifiren’> withoptfones. ° |; 5 
“ Gli uss “ ‘e * — -% 


antes sale FOR MEASURING. 

For Ladies’ and ee ‘measure around 
waist over dress. an: give lt to usin inc ies. 

For Children und Iniants, take chest measure also, 
and state of chiid. 

We shal! take pieusure in sending circulars to all who 
desire to leurn more abvut this meritorious garment. 

Wuists sent by mali t) any purt of the U.5., postage 
prepuid, on receipt of price. und if not satisfactory, we 
wi | exchange or refund the money, if returned in good 
order. Mention LADigs’ HomE JOURNAL. 

t@™ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town 
in the United States. Address: 

GEORGE FROST & CoO., 


278 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
—— IN THE WORLD.—— 


It is Strictly Pure. Uniform in Quality. 


T's original formula for which we paid $50,000 








twenty years ago never modified or 
changed in theslightest. ‘This soap is iden- 
tical in quality to-day with that 
made twenty years ago. 
T contains nothing that can injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 
I" washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving m 
soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 























AN A SO 

8 2 TOS enn 

AER OE ES ERAT 
= is a gros saving of time, of labor, of 
soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 


| Electric Soap is used neeording to directions. 
ONE trial will Gemonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial, 

Vs all best things, it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 


Beware of Imitations. 


[TNSIST upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 
any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


—>-<$¢ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC >-->-— 


and take no other, Nearly every grocer from Maine to 
Mexico keeps it in stock, If yours hasn’t it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale grocer. 
Re carefully the inside wra: around each bar, 
and be careful to follow direct ioms on each 
outside wrapper. You cannot afford to wait longer 
pr s ing for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 
wonderfu! 


Dobbins’ + Electric + Soap. 


RUBSZ= STAMP of Your Name and Indelible Ink 
| Pad 15e. Name and address st’p 8&e. postpaid. 
| Send silver. Write plain. J. A. HUNT, Bingham m,N.Y. 


PLAYS Soo Pee it 


AGENTS Wanted for my fast-selling article 
Samples, etc., free. C. E. Marshal, Lockport, N. Y 

















